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MAD DUMAKESQ. 



CHAPTER I. 



DISCOVEBED. 



CoLOKEL DüMARESQ, in the best of spirits, 
is present at the luncheon table, talking 
brightly of everything he has seen and heard 
thatmoming. Adrian is there also, a trifle 
flushed and anxious looking, perhaps, after 
his encoimter with the bookmaker, but able, 
notwithstanding, to take his share in the con- 
versation ; whilst Theodore Little, listening 
to the plana they are so confidently laying 
for the future, and noting the looks of 

VOL. III. B 
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interest which they exchange, reflects with 
sweet satisfaction how soon all their com- 
placency will be level with the dust ; for, 
however strongly Colonel Dumaresq's natural 
pride in and affection for his son may have 
been revived by his apparent refonnation, 
the Honourable knows that the feeling has 
not as yet regained sujö&cient root to stand 
another shock, and that in all probability 
the 'next domestic storm will devastate it ; 
and that it should be eflFectually laid low 
is very much in favonr of all the Honourable's 
future hopes, not only for himself, but for 
his children. 

As limcheon is concluded, and they rise 
to follow their various avocations, all his 
anxiety is lest the mine which he has laid 
should fail to spring at the 'right moment. 
His great desire is to get rid of Adrian and 
keep the Colonel in the house until after 
Kellick shall have paid his visit. Chance 
favours him in both particulare. 
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" IVe promised to see George Bellew this 
Äftemoon," remarks his brother-in-law as he 
leaves the room. "I suppose my mother 
and Aura will not be back from that aflfair 
in Eaton Square much before seven, and I 
shall be here to dinner myself. I must take 
my wife home early to-night, father," he adds 
with aasumed indifferenee; "she is gettmg 
quite knocked up with these late hours." 

" Do so, Adrian ; it's a very bad thing 
for young women to sit up late — destroys 
their complexions and ruins their tempers. 
I am glad to see you're so careful of Aura — 
it's too early in the day for her roses to fade. 
Well, we shall ineet again at dinner, my 
boy. My business this aftemoon lies in the 
direction of the Horse Guards, or I should 
oflFer you a lift. Good-bye, tili seven." 

" Is your business at the Horse Guards im- 
portant, my dear Colonel ? wül it detaia 
you long ? " demands the Honourable Theo- 
dore, as the door closes behind Adrian. 
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" Not particulaxly so. But why do you 
ask ? I can't do anything for you, can I ? 
I thought you were going to conduct 
Georgie to Lady Castlemere's ? " 

" Of course I am I You don't suppose I'd 
let her go alone, sir ; I should hope I know 
what is due to your däughter better than 
that. But as soon as I have left her in 
Eaton Square I shall retum ; and I have a 
particular reason for wishing you should be 
here at six o'clock, Colonel." 
. ^" -4 particular reason for wishing I 
should he here at six o'clock, Little ! Why, 
what on earth can you mean ? What's 
going to häppen at six o'clock ? It's the 
most detestable hour of the whole day at 
this season of the year." 

"There will be some one here at that 
time who is most anxious to speak to you — 
to consult you, in fact, on a subject of the 
utmost importance, both to him and to your- 
seif — so much so, indeed, that I was led to 
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promiöe in your name you should be here to 
meet him." 

"God bless my soul, Little, you're very 
mysterious 1 Can't you say who the man is, 
and what is the nature of his business with 
me?" 

" Very readily, sir, only I fear to offend 
you. Some topics which used to be banned 
ones in this house have now become so 
populär that I shall in all probability share 
their former fate if I say a word in their 
disfavour ; and yet I am most anxious to 
save you from any discpvery that might 
prove a shock to your feelings." 

" I suppose your wprds bear some covert 
allusion to Adrian/' remarks the Colonel in 
a tone of displeasure ; " and if so, I have 
alreadytold you, Theodore, that I am aware 
you are no friend to my son, and I would 
prefer his actions either past or present not 
being discussed between us." 

"Just so, sir, and therefore it is that I 
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decline to anticipate your informant by 
repeatmg the intelligence he has already 
communicated to me. I woidd rather you 
heard it from bis own lips. He, at all 
events, you will find has no object in ex- 
aggerating the truth." 

"I suppose you mean by my informant 
the man with whom you appear very offi- 
ciously to have made an appointment in my 
name. I do wish, once for all, Little, that 
you would leave me to manage my own 
aflFairs. Why couldn't the person come 
straight to me instead of using you as a go- 
between ? And if he is coming here with a 
lot of tales about my son's former Hfe, I teil 
you at once that I will not listen to him. 
Adrian has assured me he owes no one 
a farthing, and to extort money is the sole 
object any man could have in seeking a 
private interview with me. The attempt 
wül be useless, and so you'd better teil him, 
and spare me the annoyance of doing so." 
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" To extort money ? " repeats the Honour- 
able with a look of compassion at his father- 
in-laVs credulity. " If you only knew, sir, 
how the poor fellow's feelings are harrowed, 
you would not insult him by such a 
Buspicion. All he asks is that you should 
fiee him righted." 

" He's not a former lover of Adrian's wife, 
ifi he ? " demands the Colonel quickly ; '* for 
if so, I positively decline to have anything 
to do with him. Men must manage their 
own love aflFairs, and a woman ha^ a right to 
choose for herseif ; besides, what good could 
I do in such a matter ? Tt's absurd — 
ridiculous 1 I refuse altogether to see this 
person." 

" My dear Colonel, it's nothing of the 
sort ; but I don't deny that it is one of Mrs. 
Adrian Dumaresq's relations who wishes to 
be introduced to you — ^and for your own 
sake, for the sake of the famüy, I advise you 
strongly to see and speak with him. Don't 
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have another public scandal made, for God's 
sake, if you can help it." 

The Coloners face grows very white. 

" What do you mean ? " he says in a low 
voice. 

" That it is your interest to be here at six 
o'clock and see this man, my deax fether-in- 
law, and hear what he has to say to you. 
Do you think I would have sanctioned such 
an intrusion if I had not been sure it was 
unavoidable? He has belen once to-day — 
he would have come again had I not 
promised he should see you, and most likely 
made a row upon the doorstep, and had all 
the servants up to listen to what he has 
to reveal. These unpleasant little famüy 
matters are far best got over quietly, as I 
am sure you will acknowledge when you 
have spoken to him." 

'^A relation of hers — ^Aura's — did you 
say ? " demands the Colonel. 

" A near relation — ^her father, in fact." 
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" Her father ! But why should he come 
otherwise than peaceably to me ? And what 
do you mean about his making a row on the 
doorstep ? Gentlemen don't do such things 
as that. You must have made' a great mis- 
take somewhere, Theodore, or eise you don't 
know what you're talking about." 

" Perhaps not, sir ; but will you see this 
* gentleman ' when he arrives, or will you 
not ? '' 

"Of course I will. He may not be quite in 
the same Station of life as ourselves, LitÜe 
— ^few families enjoy our advantages, and 
it is easy to see that the girl has not mixed 
in the first society — ^but from all accounts 
he must be a man of substance, and doubt- 
less dowered her in equal measure with her 
husband ; and these country gentlemen have 
occasionally a very rough and low-bred ap- 
peajance. I have remarked it in several 
cases where the subject was really well-bom 
and mannered. But to suppose, because he 
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is not very polished, that he would stoop to 
make a disturbance in oider to effect hi& 
entrance — ^you are too hard upon him, Theo- 
dore, indeed you are. You town-bred 
fellows think eveiy man must be as great a 
dandy as yourselvesL" 

" It may be so, sir, but any way I will 
be back by six o'clock to introdnee this 
ßtranger to you ; and I presume I may count 
upon your being here also ? " 

"Yes; but stay a moment, Theodore. 
Teil me when you met this gentlemen, and 
why is Adrian not the one to introduce him 
to me ? It seems so stränge that he should 
have asked your Services when his own son- 
in-law is close at hand. And why hasn't 
Adrian mentioned that his wife's father was 
in town ? " 

''I must leave you to put these questions 
to Mr. Kellick yourself, sir. I really cannot 
stay any longer now, as Georgie will be 
waiting for me ; but I shall be back before 
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the hour of meeting, when I will do all I caa 
to satisfy your curiosity." 

He quits the room as he speaks, and 
having condueted his wife to her fiiend's 
house in Eaton Square, and placed her iinder 
the Charge of her mother, who is to bring 
her home wheü the kettledrum is over, 
retums to Brook Street, where he finds his 
fether-in-kw seated in the übraxy and ap- 
parently lost in thought. 

" Your business at the Horse Guards did 
not take you so long as you antieipated, 
Colonel,'' he says jauntily ; " it is only just 
half-past five/' 

'* My business I " was the sarcastie reply ; 
" and a nice State you left me in to transaet 
business. " I have not stirred out of the 
house since we parted." 

" Indeed, that's a pity — and such a beauti- 
ful afternoon as we have had, too. I 
suppose Mr. Kellick has not been here 
during my absence ? " 
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"No one haß been here. I have been 
alone all the time, wonyiiig myself about 
what you told me. I heard you speak of 
this mysterious stranger, who cannot call 
lipon a genüeman in the ordinary way, by 
the naine of Kellich Was Kellick the 
maiden name of Adrian's wife ? " 

"I conclude so; but my brother-in-law 
has been so very reticent with respect to the 
anteeedents of his wife, that my only 
information has come from Mr. Kellick 
himseif. He says he is her father, and I 
suppose he speaks the tnith. I don't see 
what object he should have for conceal- 
ment." 

This reinark nettles the Colone!. 

"I don't agree that Adrian has been 
reticent on the subject. All that was 
necessary to teil he told. His wife's former 
name, the amount of her fortune, and the 
«tation she occupied in society were 
made no secrets of, nor am I aware that 
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any one desired to know more. To his 
Cousin Isabel Dumaresq he was as open 
as the day." 

" Oh, of course Miss Dumaresq knows 
everything," says the Honourable, with his 
usual sneer. 

"And in whom could he better confide 
than his cousin ? You have always been 
prejudiced against Adrian, Theodore; but, 
whilst I allow there has been much to blame 
in his past mode of life, I cannot stand by 
and hear him falsely aecused. Adrian is 
wüd and thoughtless, but he ib not deceit- 
ful. No true gentleman ever was — and the 
Dumaresqs are gentlemen to the backbone. 
It is the assurance that with all his faults he 
possesses this one inestimable quality that 
has made me forgive him everything, even 
to that which — ^which '^ 

But here comes a thundering knock upon 
the hall door that makes them both look up. 

"It must be Mr. Kellick," says the 
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Oolonel, regaiding lis watch. "He is 
punctual to a second." 

" I hardly think so. No — Lüsten ; surely 
that is Miss Ihmiaresq's voice." 

*' My niece— it is an age since I have seen 
her. But perhaps slie had better not come 
in here." 

" Why not ? Whatever Mr. Kellick may 
have to say to you, I know it is nothing that 
he wishes to conceal," replies the Honour- 
able, who is delighted at the idea of Bell 
being witness to her favourite's downfalL 

"My dear Bell, you never dine with us 
now," exclaims the Colonel, as he embraces 
his niece. " I hope you have come to stay 
with US this evening. I was saying to 
Adrian, only yesterday, that his advent 
appears to have driven you away." 

"No, uncle, I don't think I can stay 
to-night," she answers, "for old Warren is 
going to take one of her rare holidays, and I 
promised to look after mamma. I only 
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came to have a look at you. I met Adrian 
just now in the Park, and he told me 
that Aunt Olive and Aura have gone to 

Sydenham." 

• 

"Well, you are very welcome, Isabel, 
and I wish we could have had the time 
to ourselves. I wanted to have a talk 
to you about the name of your last book. 
It is objectionable, my dear, highly ob- 
jeetionable." 

" Is it, dear uncle ? " she says blithely, as 
she takes a seat beside him. "Let's have 
it all out, then. How have I committed 
myself now ? » 

" I should have been glad to explain to 
you. Bell, but there is no time at present. 
I am expecting a visitor eyery minute- 
oddly enough, too, a person I have never 
Seen." 

"Indeed! Whoisit?" 

"Mr. Kellick — ^your cousin's father-in- 
law," retums the HonouraUe Theodore with 
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readiness, at which Bell Starts, but nothing 
more. "He has come up to London for 
the express purpose of seeing your uncle 
and asking Ms advice on a matter of the 
most delicate nature." 

" You never told me that J^efore," inter- 
J)oses the Colonel quickly. 

'^ My dear Colonel, the subject is naturally 
so nnpleasant a one to you, that I have been 
most particular in dwelling as little as 
possible upon it. But you wiU soon hear 
what Mr. Kellick has to say for himself. He 
cannot be much longer now." 

" And why is Adrian excluded from this 
interview ? " says BeU. 

" Ah ! my dear, the very question I asked 
Little myself — ^but, as you have heard, he 
refers me for everything to my unknown 
visitor. It is all very mysterious and dis- 
agreeable." 

"Like most things connected with Mr. 
Little " 
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** Of course you will be on your coudn's 
side, Miss Dumaresq." 

" There is no need for you to remind me 
of the fact. I prefer any side to the one on 
which you stand." 

" You liear how prejudiced she is, Colonel, 
and you will estimate how much her de- 
fence is worth." 

*' Who am I expected to defend ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Adrian Dumaresq, naturally." 

"We know whose friend you are, my 
dear," says the Colonel, as he gently pats 
her hand ; " and, as Theodore says, it's very 
natural, though I trust in this case that no 
defenee will be required. You will always 
stand up for Adrian, won't you, Isabel ? " 

"I don't know, uncle," she replies in so 
downeast a tone, that both her listeners have 
tumed to look at her, one with pleasure, 
the other with surprise, when upon the hall 
door comes a single knock. 

" Hark ! what was that ? " says Mr. Little. 

VOL. III. C 
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" Only a single knock, Theodore ; it can- 
not be your feiend." 

« I am not BO sure of that. These country 
gentlemen, as you observed just now, 
Colonel, Bxe so stränge in some of their pro- 
ceedings. I think it must be he," and he 
crosses the room to listen at the door. 

** This is your doing, is it ? " says Isabel as 
he paBses within ränge of her angry whisper. 

"Not at all; OD. the contrary, it is the 
doing of your honourable cousin, But if 
you intend to make a scene here, Miss 
Dumaresq, I strongly advise you to quit the 
room." 

" I shall not quit the room. I shall stay 
here until the interview is ended, and try at 
every tum to defeat your malice." 

*'I was not mistaken, Colonel, it is Mr. 
Kellick," says the Honourable, as a gruff 
voice is heard inquiring if "Colonel Dum- 
rick " is at home. 

"Teil them to show him in, Theodore," 
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replies the Colonel, whose features are 
^adually settling into a look of stem de- 
fiance ; " and, Isabel, my dear, stay by my 
side— stay by my side." 

In another minute the library door Las 
opened and closed, and Job Kellick and 
•Colonel Dnmaresq stand face to face. 

^^*^ '^^ ^B* ^^^ ^»^ 

Adrian Dumaresq, retuming home from 
his interview with George Bellew, has little 
idea of the storm that is waiting him in 
Brook Street. He and his fiiend have been 
lounging along the Row for the last two 
hours, and Adrian has but one reason to 
feel discontented with the result of his com- 
panionship. Greorge Bellew has talked a 
great deal too much about Bell Dumaresq — 
he. has spent half the time dilating on her 
clevemess and industry and warmth of 
affection ; and Adrian doesn't see, by Jove, 
what the deuce business Bellew has to talk 
about his cousin to him at all. He knows 
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well enough what Bell is — there is no need 
for a stranger to teil him that ; and when 
he comes to consider it, he thinks, between 
himself and the post, that it's d — d im- 
pertinence in Bellew to mention her name 
to him — and he's a deal too familiär with it 
too. He calls her "Bell," just as though 
she belonged to him ; and as Adrian walks 
along, with his eyes cast down upon the 
pavement, puUiag his moustaches in deep 
reflection, he comes to the conclusion that he 
shall speak to his cousin on the subjeet, and 
put her on her guard. He appears to make 
much more of the matter than it is worth ; 
but it really has annoyed him, and left a 
little sore feeling behind it for which he is 
unable to account. 

He arrives in Brook Street about half-past 
six, and as he comes in \dew of the hall 
door he hastens his footsteps, for the famüy 
carriage waits before it, and his mother, 
wife, and sister have to be handed out. 
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Aura looks a little fagged and anxious ; she 
has passed a most fatiguing day without a 
sight of Adrian, and the joy she feels at 
meeting him again makes itself too apparent 
to pass unobserved. 

'^Well, chicky," he says kindly, as her . 
eyes light upon him and she colours with 
pleasure, whilst her face is wreathed in 
smües. "Very glad to get back again to 
your old husband, eh ? What a stupid little 
thing she is, mother 1 Shell be ready 
enough to get rid of me ten years hence, 
won't she ? " 

" Oh, my dear Adrian, I trust not 1 " ex- 
daims Lady Olivia, who takes everjrthing 
au pied de la lettre. "Your affection 
öhould increase instead of decrease with the 
passing years." 

" Have you enjoyed yourself, Aura ? " 

'^ Pretty well, darling, with a »queeze of 
his arm that means, " I am so glad to get 
home." 
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" X think it was the best kettledrum Ladjr 
Castlemere has had this year," remarks 
Georgina as they enter the halL 

*' Which means more crush, more scandal, 
and less opportunity of speaking to your 
fiiends than ever, I suppose, Georgie." 

" Oh, Adrian, you always tum everything 
into ridicule." 

They have amved opposite the library 
door now. It opens, and the Colonel, with 
a face that looks as though it were carved in 
marble, appears upon the threshold. 

" Adrian, I will thank you to step in 
here." 

Everybody sees at once that there is 
something wrong. 

"Very good, «ir," replies his son; and 
then he tums .to Lady Olivia, "Will you 
excuse me, mother ? " 

But Aura clings the more closely to his 
arm. 

" Oh, let me go with you, Adrian ! " 
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" I wish you all to come in," replies the 
Colonel stemly ; *' I, at least, will be no 
party to any further conceahnent." 

Then they file into the library, somewliat 
irregularly, Adrian feeling, though ignorant 
of how he has obtained the prescience, that 
everything is discovered. 

The first figure which he encounteis is 
that of his father-in-law. It seems to him 
abnost as though he had ezpected it. 

Not so Aurelia. " Falber I " she cries 
half fearfuUy, half gladly ; but she still clings 
to her husband's arm, and does not oflfer to 
relinquish it. 

A great süence succeeds her exclamation, 
during which Adrian's eyes, which, notwith- 
standing he knows what is Coming, have 
never once shrunk from the searching glances 
directed towards him, light on Bell Du- 
maresq, and for the first time he feels 
ashamed that she should be present at the 
exposure of his deceit. 
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*^ Oh ! what is wrong ? Who is that 
person ? » demands Lady Olivia in a voice of 
alarm, as she directs the Coloners attention 
to Job Kellick. 

" You have had your answer," he repliea 
" You heard by what name your daughter- 
in-law addressed him. He is her father. 
What have you to say to that, sir?" he 
continues angrily to Adrian. 

"Nothing at all," is the young man's 
answer. " I have no wish to deny it. Job 
Kellick is my father-in-law." 

"That's right, Mr. Dumrick," says the 
bookmaker eagerly. ^* As I was telling the 
Colonel just now, I knew you wasn't the sort 
to deny your lawful wife's relations. ZT^" — 
pointing to the Honourable Theodore, who 
does not appear in the least desirous to push 
himself forward just then — " wanted to per- 
suade me it was so ; and if I hadn't been such 
a fool as to beheve what he said, that you 
were going to take her from London secretly. 
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SO that I shouldn't see her again, I wouldn't 
have been here now ; and if IVe got you 
into trouble by it, Mr. Dumrick, rm very 
sorry, and I can't say more ; but you know 
what I feel for my daughter, and the 
thought that you were playing me false was 
altogether too much for me." 

"Didn't I teil you you should see her 
this evening ? You might have trusted me, 
Kellick," says Adrian proudly. 

« Tru8ted you, sir ? " interposes his fatlxer. 
*^ If Mr. Kellick knew one half of you that 
I do, he would never put trust in anything 
you say aggfin. What did you mean by 
Coming and telling me that you had married 
a lady of birth and fortune; when it was a 
lie, sir — o, d — d lie ? " continues the Colonel, 
entirely forgetting in whose presence he 
Stands. 

"I never told you so," repHes Adrian 
hotly ; ** and take care how you speak to me 
like that again, or you may find me dan- 
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gerousw You ha ve put me on my metüe with 
that wonL" * 

" Oh, Adnan, mj dear boy, think of what 
you aie saying t Don't fight, I implore of 
you ! " says Lady Oliyia» begiiming to wring 
her hands. 

Bell Grosses over to her aunt's assistance» 
and, putting her safely away into an arm- 
chair in the comer, constitutes herseif into a 
body-guard. 

'*Do you mean to deny that you have 
deceived me with regard to the antecedents 
of your wife ? " continues the Colonel. " Did 
you not teil me that she was a widow with 
two thousand a year of her own ? " 

" Never ! " rejoins his son stoutly, whilst 
Aura looks up into his face with questioning 
eyes. 

" This audacity is beyond everything/' 
says liis father. " Isabel, my dear, I appeal 
to you. What was the story your cousin 
fudgod up to you about marrying a Mrs. 
Stapleton ? " 
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" Is it necessary I should be brought into 
the discussion, uncle? I would infinitely 
prefer being left out of it." 

" It is necessary, Isabel. I cannot com- 
mand you to speak, but I entreat you to 
do so." 

Still she is silent. 

"You will not oblige me? You would 
rather incur my anger than expose the 
deception of your cousin ? " 

" Mr. Adrian Dumaresq is sure of one 
upholder, whatever he may choose to do," 
the Honourable ventures to sneer. 

" And Miss Dumaresq of one champion, 
whoever may be his Opponent," retorts 
Adrian sharply. " Take care it is not your- 
self, Little, for if you and I come to closer 
quarters, I wouldn't give much for your 
chance of a whole neck affcerwards." 

" Oh, my dear, they are going to fight ! " 
says Lady Olivia in an agony of terror. 
^*0h, pray get something to separate them 
with!" 
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" Hush, aunt ! don't be so foolisli," repiies 
Bell, who dreads being brought into notice. 
again. It is only a moment's respite. 

" Isabel 1 " recommences the hard voice of 
her uncle, " I am waiting for you to 
fumish me with the details of the falsehood 
of wbich your cousin made you the re- 
cipient." 

" They were given me in confidence, uncle." 

"I absolve you from all secrecy, Bell," 
says Adrian. " Speak out; you cannot make 
matters worse for me than they are at 
present." 

" Did he not teil you on the oecasion of 
his first Visit to London this year that he 
was about to marry a Mrs. Stapleton, a 
young widow with two thousand a year, 
and that she had promised to defray his 
debts as soon as the ceremony was com- 
pleted ? " 

" He Said he was sure she would do so." 

"And when he brought Mrs. Adria*^ 
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Dumaresq to town, did he not introduce 
her to you as the fonner Mrs. Stapleton ? " 

" He did not teil me positively she was 
so." 

" But he never intimated she was not ? " 

" No," says Bell in a low voice. 

Aura begins to cry. 

" Oh, Adrian, why didn't you teil them 
who I was ? " 

" Have you any excuse to make for your- 
self, sir?" says the Colonel, addressing his 
9on. 

Adrian is just about to plead that at the 
time mentioned he was aU but engaged to 
Mrs. Stapleton, and had every expectation 
of marrying her, when the sound of his 
wife's weeping recaUs him to himself. K 
he mentions that circumstance, he must also 
teil the means by which his hopes were dis- 
appointed, and make Aura aware for the 
first time of the bargain which took place 
between her father and him ; and he 
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prefers to stand, stiff and stolid as a soldier 
on parade, and have his motives misinter- 
preted, to wounding the feelings of the girl 
who loves him so entirely. 

" Have you any excuse, the slightest, to 
make for your behaviour ? " repeats the 
Colonel. 

" None," replies Adrian. 

" That's right, sir," says Kellick, crossing 
to the side of his son-in-law. " You're 
made of truer stuff than I thought for, Mr. 
Dumrick, and I ask your pardon for believ- 
ing otherwise. You'd bear blame yourself 
sooner than lay it on the women, or try to 
aneak out of it by any underhand way. 
You're a true gentleman, sir." 

" I never supposed otherwise/' says Adrian 
haughtily. 

" Ä true gentleman ! " repeats the Colonel 
a,ngrily ; " and what do you call the act of 
a true gentleman ? . Introducing a young 
vornan into your father's house as a lady. 
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who has no claim to the title, and lowering 
jour blood — a blood so pure and unsullied 
as to be inferior to none in England— by a 
connection wlnch you must ever blush to 
own ?" 

At these words Aura, who has been listen- 
ing attentively to all that goes on, begins to 
cry afresh; and Isabel, taking her band, 
tries to console her. 

" I don't call it a gentlemanly action," 
says Adrian loudly, " to insult people who 
haVe done nothing to blame in the business. 
However much you may blush to own the 
eoMiection, sir, Aura is my wife, and KeUick 
is my father-in-law ; and were they the 
lowest of the low, I wouldn't stand by 
quietly and hear them insulted/' 

" You don't caU it an insult to a woman, 
I suppose," squeaks the Honourable Theo- 
dore, from the shelter of his wife's petticoats, 
"to take two thousand pounds for marrying 
her ? " 
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" He didn't ! " says Aura convulsively, In- 
dignation for once overcoming her fear. 

" Is this tnie, or is this a lie ? " demands 
Colonel Dumaresq. 

His son replies notliing. 

" The truth must out, Mr. Dumrick, and 
there's an end of it/' says Kellick roughly ; 
" T can't stand by like this any longer and 
hear you say nothing in your own defense. 
Well, if you must have it, gentlemen, I did 
advance Mr. Dumrick a couple of thousand 
on his marriage with my daughter — ^that is, 
I retumed him his 1.0. ü. for one thousand, 
and I gave him the other as a sort of nest- 
egg towards housekeeping, you know." 

" And this is what he magnified into two 
thousand a year," groans the Colonel. 

"Not so, Colonel; you're a deal too 

hasty. Mr. Dumrick had a prospect of 

« 

that income at one time, being very sweet 
on a young widow of the name of Sta- 
pleton." 
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" Kellick, for God's sake, remember what 
you're saying/^ exclaims Adrian as he points 
suggestively to Aura, who has buried her 
face in Miss Dumaresq's bosom. 

" The truth must out, Mr. Dumrick," 
repeats the bookmaker doggedly ; " it's much 
best to make a clean breast of it at once and 
have it over. And as for the girl, why, by 
her own aecount, you're the best of hus- 
bands to her, and she must leam to bear 
trouble like the rest of us. Well, Colonel, 
as I was saying, your son and the widow 
were very sweet upon each other, and so 
was my daughter upon him; and as he 
couldn't have them both, I managed some- 
how to inake matters a little easy for him 
in this quarter ; and so he lost his fortui^e, 
and got my girl instead. And that, 1 expect, 
is how the mistake has come about And 
I hope you won't visit it too hardly upon 
him, for he's not to blame near so much 
as that gentleman tried to make me believe ; 
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and if I had thought for a minute I should 
have got him into all this mess, Td have 
cut oflF my right hand sooner than Fd have 
called in here." 

But Colonel Dumaresq turns from Job 
Kellick's explanation with lofty scom. 

" The long and the short of it is, sir," 
he says, addressing his son, " that you have 
basely deceived us. Not an hour ago I 
was defending your character to Little, and 
telling him that whatever other faults you 
possessed you were like all the Dumaresq» 
— ^true and upright. I can say so no longer. 
ünfortunately for me, you bear my name, 
but you are not worthy of it ; and from this 
moment I have no desire to have any further 
intercourse with you." 

" Nor I with you," retums Adrian lofkily. 
" If you can take the word of that malicious 
tale-bearer, my brother-in-law, against mine, 
and cast me off again, without even the 
desire for a fuller explanation than I can 
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give you here, I am willing to go. This 
is the second time you have driven me from 
your doors, sir, and it shall be the last. No 
future reconciliation, if such a thing were 
possible, woiild tempt me to place my foot 
within these waUs again. A Dumaresq does 
not deliberately lay himself out to be 
insulted" 

** Have you any excuse to offer fbr your 
conduct ? " reiterates his father, a slight 
tremble apparent in bis voice tbe while. 
"Can you deny the Statements just made 
bytliispersonmyourfavour?» 

" I admit nothing ; I deny nothing ; I 
refute nothing," is Adrian's answer. " I take 
my wife upon my arm and leave this house 
at once, and envy no one who remains 
behind in it. But if your son-in-law, Mr. 
Littley doesn't want to get the d — dest good 
kicking he's ever received in his life, he had 
better not come within a quarter of a mile 
of my boot. I lay this at his door, as I 
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have laid your treatment of me for several 
years past, and some day I shall meet him 
and settle old scores ; and then let him 
look out for himself, that's all." 

So saying, he pulls Aura ahnost roughly 
out of Bell Dumaresq's arms, and drags her 
along the hall with him, whilst KeUick, with 
a sheepish salutation to the assembled Com- 
pany, shambles after them. 

The hall door opens and closes behind 
the retreating party, and of the j&ve persona 
left in the library, no one speaks or glances 
at the other. 

The Colonel is the first to move. He 
walks towards the door, and looks back, 
with a sickly smile which makes his mouth 
quiver, at his* niece. 

" Are ihey,^' he says in a low voice, 
intimating, as she eupposes, his son and 
daughter-in-law, "going home on foot or 
in a cab, Isabel ? " 

" I doo't know ; I will go and see. I 
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will go with them," ehe exclaims, and as 
he makes no Opposition she leaves the house. 

Her uncle, with an unnecessary clatter, to 
show he doesn't care, walks upstairs. Lady 
Olivia, as is to be expected of her, is weep- 
ing silently in the armchair. Mrs. Little 
sits where she has sat through the discussion, 
looking stolidly aghast. The HonouraWe 
Theodore, of all the party, seems alone at 
his ease, as he Stands before the mirror which 
adoms the library mantelpiece, and twiddles 
the dozen red hairs he calls his moustaches 
into Spiral ends, and hums the air of a 
fashionable song. 

" Of course Miss Dumaresq must run 
after him," he observes after a pause. 
Every one can see her Httle game — ' Where 
thou goest I will go,' etc. It's really most 
interesting. We shall have the whole ^of 
this scene reprodueed in her next novel, 
with the principal j&gure exalted into a 
martyr. What a pity her cousin didn't 
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find out her infatuation a litüe soonerl I 
think she would have been a better specula- 
tion than Miss Kellick, after all. If the 
worst come to the worst, I suppose she could 
get employmeilt on the * Illustrated Police 
News.'" 

" Theodore, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself I " says his wife with unusual energy. 

Lady Olivia does not say anytiiing, but 
she never forgives him for the remark ; and 
if the Honourable Theodore did but know 
it, he has by that day's work sealed his own 
fate with that of his ill-starred cousin. 
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CHAPTER IL 



ALONE WITH BELL. 



Miss Dümakesq does not overtake the 
fugitives as easily as she expected, for as she 
leaves the house she perceives Adrian at the 
furthest comer of the street, putting his 
wife and father-in-law into a cab ; so, fear- 
ing to intrade, and thinking perhaps that it 
will be better for the present to leave them 
to themselves, she does not attempt to stop 
them, but follows slowly in the direction 
of her home, wondering, with increas- 
ing sadness the more she dwells npon the 
question, What is to become of Adrian now ? 
She does not attempt to defend his conduct ; 
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she sees all the weakness, the madness of 
which he has been guüty, in concealing so 
important a fact a« bis' wife's paxentage from 
those whom it most concemed ; but though. 
she blames him roundly to herseif, it would 
ill betide the person who dared to do »o in 
her presence. She, who is so strong, so 
upright, and so true, sees more clearly than 
any one eise, perhaps, the particulars in which 
her Cousin fails ; but she would not allow it 
tö the ■ World, simply because she loves him 
too much to hear him blamed. 

Of course it must be as patent to any one 
who reads her story as it appears to have 
been to the Honourable Theodore Little, 
what kind of love it is that she bears 
Adrian ; but, stränge as the assertion may 
seem. Bell is quite Ignorant at this moment 
of the truth herseif. 

She knows naturally that he is very dear 
to her, and that she would incur any amount 
of blame, or trouble, or sorrow, to prevent 
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its falling upon him ; but were she to sit 
down and commune with her own heart 
upon the subject, with the best faith in the 
World she would call the feeling which 
possesses her, cousinly aflfection, compassion, 
sympathy — anything but being " in love" 

What, lüith Adrian^ whom she has known 
from a baby, with whom she has played and 
quarrelled and made it up again ? The idea 
is preposterous, ridiculous — ^perfectly absurd. 
Her love for him is the love of a sister for 
a brother. She would do anything in the 
World for him except— ^ — No, Bell, I 
don't think you would finish that sentence. 
I don't think your truthful tongue would 
say, even to save your own blushes, " except 
— marry him." So let it pass. She has 
never yet been put to the test of answ^ring 
that question to her own heart, and she 
never may be. Meanwhile she holds Adrian 
as her dear cousin only, and could not fight 
his battles more valiantly, nor feel his 
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defeat more keenly, nor rack her brain for 
a means by which to get bim out of bis 
troubles more energetically, if be were her 
lover* 

Sbe retums to Carlisle Terrace now, ready 
to fulfil Warren's duties for tbe evening, but 
ber beart is far away all tbe time, sbaring 
in Adrian's vexation, aebing for bis dis- 
appointment, and trying to unravel tbe 
mystery of bis future. Meanwbile, tbe 
oceupants of tbe cab are driven, to tbat 
tune of rattling windowg and squeaking 
Springs peculiar to our London "growlers," 
towards tbeir apartments in tbe Kegent's 
Park. Not one of tbem speaks until tbey 
reacb bome. Adrian, sullen and dejected, 
leans back in bis comer of tbe vebicle, 
apparently completely occupied in attempt- 
ing to get tbe wbole of bis moustacbes 
into bis moutb ; KeUick, bewildered at 
tbe unexpected turn events bave taken 
in Brook Street, looks out of tbe cab 
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window, and absently regards the passing 
objects; wlilst poor Aura, on whom the 
revelations of her father have descended 
with an overwhelming shock, sit8 by his side, 
cold and silent, feeling ahnost as though the 
World has come to an end for her, and 
nothing can ever be the same as it was 
before. In this condition they reach what 
they call "home." Adrian jumps out of 
the cab, throws twice his fare to the driver, 
and walks straight up the staircase to the 
sitting-room, leaving his wife and Kellick 
to follow as they think fit. When they 
amve there, they find him thrown into an 
armchair by the window, gazing moodily at 
nothing at all. He is decidedly not in the 
most excellent of tempers. 

"Well, Mr. Dunarick," says the book- 
maker, as he Stands awkwardly by the table, 
hardly knowing what to do or whether he 
is welcome there at all, " this is a bad busi- 
ness, and there's no denying it ; and, as I 
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told you before your own people, if I had 
thought it would have tumed out so crooked^ 
I'd have cut off my right band before Td 
gone there. But that little carroty gentle- 
man, he persuaded me so confidently that 
if I didn't go I wasn't likely to see my girl 
again — at least for a long time — ^that I feit 
bound, as it were, to stand up for what I 
consider her rights and my own. Else I 
had no wish to mix with them, Heaven 
knows — it's a thing I never have done, ta 
push myself into the society of those above 
me, and it's not likely Td care to do so now^ 
even though I have a swell for a son-in- 
law/' 

" I have blamed no one," replies Adrian 
listlessly ; " it will be time to make excuses 
when I do." 

" But I can guess what you feel, though 
you say nothing. The Colonel, your father,, 
whom any one can see with half an eye is as 
proud as proud can be, says that youVe 
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lowered your blood by connection with mine ; 
and I dare say, as aristocrats like him judge, 
it may be the case. But you know that 
'twas tit for tat, Mr. Dumrick — a conveni- 
ence liere and a cönvenience there — and 
you mustn't lose sight of that fact, even 
though you might have looked higher for a 
wife. And if my daughter isn't as well 
bom as your mother and sister, she's every 
inch as much a lady, though I say it per- 
haps as shouldn't." 

" I do wish you would leave these dis- 
cussions alone, Kellick/' says his son-in-law 
in a tone of annoyance ; " the thing's done, 
and there's an end of it. What is the use 
of raking up old grievances ? I think it's 
especially bad taste of you to do so before 
your daughter." 

"Well, sir, she feels it I dare say, poor 
lamb, Hke the rest of us ; but it's not likely 
it could be hidden from her long, and she 
must leam to take the thick with the thin. 
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She wished to be your wife, and she's got 
her wish--it's more than aU of us have— 
80 she may thiiik herseif lucky that it is so." 

" And I think myself lucky, too," replies 
Adrian, with a forced smile, his natural 
gallantry urging him to say something to 
set his wife at ease. " Aura is a dear, good 
girl, and a much better wife than I deserve 
— aren't you, chickey ? " he continues kindly, 
as he holds out his hand to her. 

But to his surprise and chagrin, instead of 
flying to his arms as usual, she draws back- 
Ayards, and, hiding her face upon her father's 
Shoulder, begins to weep afresh. 

"Go to your husband, child," says Kel- 
lick ; " don't you hear him calling you ? " 

"Come to me, Aura," repeats Adrian 
coäxingly. " No one thinks you are to 
blame, my dear. If the fault lies-anywhere, 
it is with me." 

"Oh no, no!" she murmurs, with a 
shudder. "/ cannot. It was not me he 
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loved — it was Mrs. Stapleton. You said so, 
father — I heard you. Oh, I wish that I was 
dead ! '' 

"Now, wh9,t nonsense is this?" saya 
Kellick roughly, the more so, perhaps, that 
he feels he is to blame. " You don't expect 
to be a man's first love, do you ? It's much 
better to be his last, and that I can teU you. 
What* if Mr. Dumriek did think a bit of the 
widow ? He married you ; and if that don'fe 
satisfy you, I don't know what will." 

" It was foolish of your father to mention 
such a thing, Aura," remarks Adrian, " but 
it would be still more so of you to think of 
it. If I had wished to marry Mrs. Staple- 
ton I should have married her." 

" But the money — ^the money " says 

Aura, in a stifled voice. 

" Ah, it's that stieks in your gizzard, is*^ 
it ? " replied her father. " Why, he asked 
to marry you, and it was the most natural 
thing in the world I should let him have 
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what loose cash I could afford to give away. 
Who should I advance a few pounds to, if 
not to my girVs husband ? Come, my pretty, 
give over now ; weVe had dampers enough 
to-day, and want a little sunshine to cheer 
US up. Go and give your man a kiss, and 
teil him you're ashamed of yourself for being 
such a simpleton as to cry for nothing." 

" I can't. He doesn't love me," she re- 
peats convidsively. 

"Aura, my girl, I haven't often been 
angry with you in your lifetime, but I shall' 
be so now, and pretty quick too, if you don't 
go and do as Mr. Dumrick teils you." 

" It is not me he wants," she sobs. " Oh, 
father, let me go back to Doncaster with you, 
and forget that it has ever been." 

"Now, of all the provoking, obstinate 
little jades " commences her father. 

"Pray don't trouble yourself any more 
about the matter, Kellick," says Adrian 
indifferently. " Aura knows that, what- 
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ever my feelings may have been towards 
her, I have never let her guess them ; and 
if she chooses to take umbrage at the dis- 
closure which — contrary to my wishes — has 
been made to her, I cannot help it. I have 
done my duty hitherto; it lies with her 
whether I shaU continue to do it or no." 

" Go at once, and teil him that you're 
sorry," urges Kellick ; but Aura, with that 
obstinacy which the weakest of her sex are 
most prone to exhibit, refuses to listen to 
anything like reason ; and at last the men^ 
tired out with argument, leave her to herselt 
It is not a comfortable family party that 
they make then, for Job Kellick feels most 
emphatically that from the date of the 
marriage until now he has been in the 
wrong, and has nothing to offer his son-in- 
law except lame excuses and vague mean- 
ingless advice, whilst Adrian, who wishes 
he had dared imprisonment twice over to 
this worse and ceaseless bondage, cuts him 
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ahorty eveiy time he attempts consolation, by 
the trite traisms, that "what's done can't 
be helped/' and ^'the least said, soonest 

mended." 

« « « « « 

"But what do you intend to do, Mr. 
Dumrick ? " says Kellick the next moming, 
as he finds him in apparently the same State 
of sidlen despondency. 

" Do 1 What can I do, except grind as I 
have been grinding hitherto ? I shall be 
lucky if I make enough by it to put bread 
into Aura's mouth. Yesterday I had in- 
fluential fiiends, the promise of a first-rate 
appointment in the Civü Service, the run of 
my father's house ; " to-day I have nothing 
but my two hands and my wife. Don't 
tempt me to say anjrthing bitterer than that, 
Kellick. You know how I lost them, and I 
would rather not speak on the subject at all 
with you." 

"Well, to turn, then, to a matter that 
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«oncems us both. How's Aura this mom- 
ing, SIT ? 

" Much the same, I fancy. She has not 
spoken one word to me since you left last 
night, and her eyes are nearly swollen out 
of her head. You gave her a shock that 
she won't get over in a hurry, Kellick, 
I'd have given a hundred pounds sooner 
than she should have heard about Mrs. 
Stapleton. So fond as she was of me, too/' 

" That's just where it is, Mr. Dumrick. 
She's so fond of you, that she'd never believe 
you could do any wrong, nor think of 
another woman but herseif, and now she 
comes to hear it, which she must have 
done sooner or later, it takes her aback 
a bit. But, bless you ! shell be round 
again the same as ever before you can say 
' Jack Kobinson/ " 

" I doubt it," says Adrian shortly. 

" Well, I may be mistaken, but I think 
she's too much wrapt up in you to hold out 
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long. But what do you say to my taking 
her away home for a bit, Mr. Dumrick ? 

It'U do the child good, for she looks as if 

« 

she wanted change ; and it strikes me, if 
you're to make it up again with the old 
gentleman — which I'm sure I hope you will 
— that you'll be more likely to get on the 
right side of him without Aura than with 
her. She's the bone of contention, as 
you may say, and out of sight may be 
out of mind with the Colonel ; added to 
which, it'll give the little jade time to come 
round, and she'll be crying to retum to you 
before a week's over her head. Now, what 
do you think of my plan, Mr. Dumrick ? " 

^' It's feasible enough as f ar as Fm con- 
cerned. I can't say I anticipate the same 
brilliant results from it that you do, but 
it lies entirely with Aura. She may go or 
not as she sees fit. I shall not interfere 
with her wishes in any way." 

"Ah, here she comes," says Kellick, as 
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the door opens slowly and Aura makes her 
appearance. " Well, my pet, and how do 
you feel this moming ? " 

" I'm quite well, thank you,^' she replies 
languidly, but her downcast looks and 
heavy footsteps belle her assertion. 

At the sound of her altered voice her 
husband glances up quickly at her, from 
where he is sitting by the window, and as 
quickly turning his head away again, pro- 
fesses to be occupied in reading the daily 
news. 

" Mr. Dumrick and I have been having 
a talk about you, Aura," continues her 
father cheerfuUy, " and we think a little 
change to the country will do you as much 
good as anything. Everybody takes a 
change at this time of the year, you know, 
my dear ; so what do you say to Coming 
back to Doncaster with me, and staying for 
a while at the old place ? I won't keep you 
a day longer than youVe a mind to stay, 
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80 you needn't be afraid you'll be parted. 
against your will, and perhaps by-and-by 
Mr. Dumrick may run up himself and bring 
you home again — ^who knows ? — ^with the 
old roses in your cheeks, and the old 
dimple in your chin. Tbat'll be as good 
as another wedding, won't it, Aura — a kind 
of a second honejnnoon to look forward ta 
on both sides ? Will you come, my pretty ? '' 

She does not smile once at bis allusiona 
or bis prophecies. She only shivers alightly 
when he speaks of her honeymoon, and 
listens attentively tili he has done. 

*^0h, may I go, father^? Will you take 
me back with you — torday — at once ? I 
should like to see the old cottage again, and 

my own little room, and — and " But 

here poor Aura's recollections proving too 
much for her, the sentence dies away upon 
her trembling lips. 

** And the meadows where youVe played 
ever since you were a baby — of course,'* 
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continues Kellick, who is detennined to be 
brisk and keep up bis spirits for the sake 
of both bis auditors. "Well, Mr. Dum- 
rick says if you like to go you sball, and 
it rests witb yourself to say Yes or No. 
Wasn't that wbat you said, sir ? " 

" Certainly. I bave not tbe least wish to 
bias Aura^B inclinations^ and if sbe would 
like to retum witb you sbe bas my füll 
permission." 

" You bear wbat your busband says, my 
girl ?'" 

" Yes, fatber." 

"You bave bis fiill leave to stay for a 
wbüe in Doncaster." 

" Yes, fatber." 

" And I'll bope you'll come back to bim, 
rosy and well, and in better spirits tban you 
seem to be enjoying now.'' 

" Yes, fatber." 

Sbe answers bim mecbanically, witb ber 
eyes fixed upon Adrian ; but be will not look 
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at nor speak to her. He would have done so 
yesterday; he could have taken her in his 
arms yesterday (had the revelations which 
were made to her but served to draw her 
closer to him) and feit, as her affection ap- 
pealed to his friendless condition, that he 
could love her and be faithful to her tili 
death parted them. But the time for feeling 
so is past ; the tide which taken in the flood 
would have made Aura Dumaresq's fortune 
has ebbed again, and there is but one 
remembrance in her husband's breast — ^that 
he married a girl in every respect beneath 
himself, and she has proved ungrateful for 
the sacrifice. She directs her mute ap- * 
peals to-day in vain, and her distempered 
Imagination is quick to credit that this is 
how he has always feit towards her, and that 
she has been blind to believe it otherwise. 

" Oh, let US go to-day ! " she bursts out 
suddenly to Kellick. "Let us go away 
from town back to the green fields and 
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shady trees to-day. I am longing for the 
country, father ; I don't feel as if I could 
stay another night in London. Do take me 
back to Doncaster to-day." 

"Is this your wish, sir?" says KeUick, 
appealing to Adrian. 

" Quite so, if Aura can get ready in time." 

" Well, there won't be mnch to lose, for 
the train leaves at twelve, and it's past ten 
now. It'll be a scramble if she has much to 
put up." 

"Let her have her breakfast," replies 
Adrian quietly, as he rises from his seat, 
" and I will pack her box for her. I sup- 
pose you will only take your summer 
clothing, Aura ? " 

'* Oh 1 — oh I — oh ! " sobs Aura from the 
sofa cushions, on which she has flimg herseif 

" She don't mean anything by this," says 
KeUick apologetically ; " she's overtired, I 
&ncy, and a bit nervous." 

" Hysterical," repHes Adrian, with non- 
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chalance. "Make her eat, if you can^ 
Kellick, and TU see her things are ready/' 

And he packs everything that his wife 
may reqnire during her absence with such 
precision and rapidity, that the boxes are 
corded and in the hall before the breakfast i» 
concluded. Then Adrian, who has taken 
nothing to eat himself , brings Aura's hat and 
cloak and gloves into the sitting-room and 
places them upon the table, and puts a 
purse containing twenty sovereigns into her 
band. 

" K you want more money, Aura, you will 
write to me, of course, or your father will da 
itfor you. Everything is ready, Kellick, 
and it is past eleven. Shall I send for a 
cab?" 

"If you please, sir, as I must drive round 
to my diggings and get my bag. Come, 
my lamb, you'd better be putting on your 
hat. It isn't pleasant going away from 
home — we all know that — ^but it's for your 
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good, and you must look at it in that light ;. 
and Mr. Diunrick here is sure to be wanting 
you back again before a fortnight's over 
your head." 

"ilfr. Dumrick Äere," to all outward 
appearance, does not echo the sentiment ; but 
he takes the weeping girl upon his arm, and 
hands her down to the cab, and puts her 
in as carefully as though all were right 
between them, and then he kisses her and 
says, " Grod bless you, Aura," in quite a 
natural way, and the address is given and 
the driver has started, and his wife is being^ 
carried away from him for an indefinite 
period, and he is left alone upon the stepa 
of the lodgings in the Regent's Park. 

He stand« there foi a minute looki^ ater 
the departing vehicle, and then walks back 
to the deserted sitting-room and takes up 
his old quaxters in the armchair by the win- 
dow. It all looks very dull and lonely ta 
him at that moment ; but the sight of the 
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bedroom through the half-opened folding 
doors, of an old pair of Aura's gloves upon 
the mantelpiece, and her umbrella which she 
has forgotten standing in the comer, do not 
smite him with a sense of pain as they 
would have done under the same circum- 
stances in the case of a woman whom he 
loved — rather they make him feel angry with 
her and with himself for being such a fool as 
to care whether she is there or not. It is 
chiefly the knowledge that she has been 
wounded by a disclosure of his former pen- 
chant for Blanche Stapleton that makes him 
regret her absence, and he would be glad 
to receive once more the many little atten- 
tions and proofs of love that she has 
afforded him, because his pity is moved for 
the poor childish heart, that has been so 
rudely awakened from its dream of perfec- 
tion; and, whilst he is angry at her 
simplicity, he is vexed with himself for 
being even the ulterior cause of her un- 
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happiness. So he is still in a very uneasy 
and discontented frame of mind when Bell 
Dumaresq appears. upon the scene. Dear, 
bright Bell, already laden with a dozen 
schemes by which tbe contretemps of yester- 
day may be salved over or made of none 
eflFect, or tumed from evil into good. 

" Why, Adrian, all by .yourself ! What 
has become of Aura ? '^ 

'*She has left me. Bell. Rats desert a 
falling bouse, you know, and the ruin of 
mine is too evident for even my wife to 
stick to me.'' 

" Left you, Adrian — impossible ! Wbat 
can you mean ? " 

" Just what I say, my dear girl. Aura's 
aflFection for me, it appears, is not proof 
against the revelation made to her yesterday 
of my former attachment to Blanche Staple- 
ton. She has been in the sulks ever since 
she heard it, and this moming declared her 
intention of going home to her father ; so, 
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;as Kellick had alieady asked my permission 
to take her back to Doncaster with him for 
K^hange of air, I made myself quite agree- 
able, of course. The house is not likely to 
be a pleasant one at present — ^my spirits are 
naturally at a very low ebb — ^and my wife 
is much better out of the way. So here I 
^am — ^playing gargon volagey and ^monarch 
of all I survey/ " 

" She is really gone ? Adrian, you aston- 
ish me ! " 

" Why ? Isn't she a woman ? Oh, I 
suppose you thought she was very fond of 
me ? My dear Bell, ninety-nine women out 
of a hundred will desert the man they pro- 
fess to care for if they find they are not first 
with him. It is not him they love — ^it is 
themselves. Kill their self-pride, and their 
affection dies with it. Aura is but one of a 
type." 

" I hardly think so, Adrian ; she is so 
childish. Her affection for you seemed to 
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1)6 SO pure — so entirdy disiiiterested, She 
looked up to you as to such a superior being, 
that " 

"She made you laugh, naturally, Bell. 
But, if you will forgive me for saying so, the 
reasons you advance in the maiutenaiice of 
your own opinions are the very ones to 
uphold mine. Aura's passion for me was 
absurd — it was less love than worship ; it 
.was no use trying either to laugh or reason 
her out of it. The only alternatives I had 
were to submit or make her miserable. 1 
chose the first. I knew she would find out 
her mistake some day, but I confess I didn't 
think it would so entirely tum her against 
me as it appears to have done. However, I 
suppose she will get over it, as others have 
before her." 

" Poor child 1 I do feel for her," says Bell. 
" You are so much above her in Station and 
education and everything, Adrian, that her 
mind must have been dazzled by your atten- 
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tions. I saw that she loved you very blindly 
and iinreasoningly, but yet I cannot under- 
standawoman beUeving any man to be so 
entirely incapable of wrong, as she seemed 
to tbink you," 

" Of course not ; but you bave sense, and 
Aura has none. Let us talk of something 
eise, Bell ; I am rather sick of the subject, 
and should like to forget it for a little/' 

" Will you — would you mind telling me 
all about Mrs. Stapleton, dear Adrian, and 
how this unfortunate mistake was first pro- 
mulgated ? I do not ask from idle curiosity, 
but I am hoping I may be of some use in 
setting matters right again in Brook Street, 
and if that is the case I should be acquainted 
with every detail." 

" I wish to teil them to you, Bell, 'and 
should have offered to do so, had you not 
proposed it. But with regard to Brook 
Street, you must please to understand two 
things — ^first, that the overtures of recon- 
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ciliation, if any, must come from Colonel 
Dumaresq to me ; and, secondly, that I will 
never enter that house again until Theodore 
Little has been thrust forth from it as I was." 

Änd he never will. 

" Very good, dear/' says Bell, shuddering 
she knows not wherefore, as she listens to his 
determination ; " but now about this mis- 
understanding with respect to yonr having 
married Mrs. Stapleton." And then and 
there, without a shadow of reserve, Adrian 
gives her the whole history from beginning 
to end. 

"You see 'twas an awful temptation for 

me, dear," he says in conclusion, "with the 

woman I loved urging me to marry her on 

one side, and this cursed debt hanging over 

my head upon the other. I was so harassed 

and bewildered and annoyed upon the subject, 

I hardly knew at last what I was doing. 

And then your letter about my father being 

willing to receive me again, if I settled in 
VOL. ni. p 
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my own sphere, Coming just as I had agreed 
to many Kellick's daughter, drove me nearly 
crazy. I know I oughtn't to have concealed 
my change of plana, but it all came to pass 
so easily, and I thought if I was once re- 
established in my father's good graces I 
could break it to him by degrees, and — 
but wbere's the use of making excuses for 
myself ? I did wrong, there's no question 
, about the matter, and I Ve settled my hash, 
and there's an end of it. But how con- 
cemed you look, Bell 1 My story has driven 
all the colour from your face. One would 
think it was your marriage we were talking 
of instead of mine. Thank goodness, you 
are still free, my child ; and when it does 
come, I hope you 11 make a better business of 
it than I have done." 

But she takes no notice of this remark. 

" I won't go near Uncle Henry to-day," 
she says thoughtftdly ; "he is always the 
better for a little quiet reflection ; and I don't 
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think I could encounter that cur^ Theodore 
Little, without saying more to him than 
would be perhaps advisable. If it had not 
been for him and his suggestions I don't 
beKeve your father would have been so 
implacable yesterday, but, added to his 
natural iadignation at finding he had been 
deceived, I have no doubt he feit he must, 
at any risk, uphold the principles which he 
has laid down as law before his family ; 
and putting every other consideration aside, 
dear Adrian," she adds, "you know it is 
not the marriage we had a right to expect 
you would have made." 

" What need is there to teil me that ? " he 
says bitterly, as he tums his head away from 
her towards the window ; " to remind me 
that I have thrown away every chance I 
had of fighting my way back into respect- 
able Society ? I might have been a gambler 
or a drunkard — ^might have broken every 
one of the ten commandments, and yet 
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men would have continued to shake hands 
with me and women to bid me welcome to 
their houses ; but a mSsalliance, a connection 
with a woman of the class from which Aura 
comes — ^that is a sin which society never for- 
gives. She may be as beautiful as an angel 
and as pure as driven snow, but if her blood 
is not by nature gentle, the fact will never 
be forgotten against her, nor against her 
children either. The dirt sticks to the third 
and fourth generation, as it wiU cling to me 
and all who may come after me. I only hope 
I may prove tö be the last of my race." 

" No, Adrian, you are too hard,". inter- 
poses Miss Dumaresq ; " you will think and 
speak differently on this subjeet by-and-by. 
There are many; I believe, even now, amongst 
your friends, who will cleave to you all the 
faster for your disappointment — one I am 
sure of." 

" Ah, yourself," he says quickly. '^ Yes, but 
there are few like you left in the world, Bell.'' 
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She colours at his praise, though she does 
not accept it. 

*^ Me ! oh, I am no one. Of course / shall 
always be your friend, Adrian. I could not 
help otherwise even if I tried. But when 
I spoke just now I was thinking of George 
BeUew." 

*^ George Beilew ! and why should you 
think that he is better than other people ? " 

" Because I know him to be so. He is 
one of the truest-hearted, most noble-nunded 
men of my acquaintance. He would never 
be afraid of what the world might say, if he 
thought that he could help a friend by out- 
raging its conventionalities. He has the 
profoundest contempt, as I have, for Mrs. 
Grundy and all her laws, and does what he 
considers right without the least considera- 
tion for any one^s opinion except his own. 
George Beilew is quite my idea of what a 
man should be — ^upright, fearless, imselfish, 
and aflfectionate. I was so glad to see you 
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Walking with him in the Park yesterday. 
He is just the friend I should like you to 
possess/^ 

** You seem to be admirably suited to one 
another, I must say," replies Adrian in a 
tone of such visible sarcasm that it startles 
her, " for Beilew was occupied most of the 
time we spent together in chanting your 
praises. How much do you Charge for 
running up each other's characters in your 
absence ? " 

" Adrian I " she expostulates, wounded at 
his manner. 

" Are you in love with the man ? for if 
not, you cannot suppose it is very pleasant 
for me, who have always flattered my- 
self— perhaps presumptuously— that I was 
your chief friend, to hear you crying him up 
to the skies in thifl manner. I was very 
nearly telling him to hold his tongue when 
he mentioned your name to me yesterday. 
But I forget that I'm only a reprobate and 
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a black sheep, and have no business to ani- 
madvert at all on the behaviour of such a 
very populär man as Mr. George Bellew." 

" Adrian, how can you speak to me in 
this way ? What have I said to make you do 
so ? George Bellew is only my friend, as I 
believe that he is yours. He has known 
me since I was a child, and surely under 
such circumstances a little familiarity is 
allowable. But as for * being in love ' with 
him, or any such nonsense, you ought to 
know better, Adrian," says Miss Dumaresq, 
as she throws back her head and looks some- 
what offended, "than to laugh at me on 
such a subject, for I am sure that I have 
neyer given you the liberty to do so." 

Her Cousin tums round and grasps her 
band. 

" Dear Bell, don't be angry ! I am a 
jealous brüte to speak as I did, but I can't 
bear to think you should have any other 
man for a friend but myself. Do forgive 
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mc, BelL You mvM forgive me, now that 
thcy have all left me but 70U, and I am 
quite alone agam, and — and — so miserable ! " 

There is a suspicious sound of breaking 
down in those last few words, that rouses all 
the »ympathy of Bellas loving spirit, and 
with her sympathy her powers of action. 
The Man is giving away — it is the Woman's 
part to keep him up. 

** Oh, Adrian dear I as if I could be 
angry 1 and as for having a closer feiend 
than you are to me, we have long ago 
agreed that is quite impossible. But you 
don't suppose I am going to leave you here 
by yourself, do you ? No such thing. You 
muftt just make yourself tidy at onee, please, 
and come home to luncheon with me. There 
is lots of work waiting for you in my study, 
and if I find you disturb me I shall banish 
you and your manuscripts to the drawing- 
room ; and when we are both at leisure, we 
will have a long talk together about your 
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affairs, and see if we can't find a way out of 
the scrape soinehow. I don't think your 
father will find it so ea^y to do without 
you this time as he did laat The first 
thing will be to open his eyes to the 
meanness of Theodore Little's conduct, and 
that I take upon myself to do. If you 
don't succeed in regaining your place in 
Brook Street, he doesn't keep his. But we 
will not even contemplate such an alter- 
native. I shall live to see you back again, 
please God, without a secret to conceal, and 
then all is sure to go right. Come, let us^ 
leave this melancholy, deserted - looking 
little room; and whilst Aura is away I 
shall not let you retum to it except ta 
sleep, so you may as well set your land- 
lady's mind at rest upon the subject at 
once." 

She smües brightly at him as she speaks, 
and the man caiinot help being infected with 
spme of her cheerfulness. 
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" Oh, Bell, you are my good angel ! " he 
•exclaims for about the hundredth time in 
his existenee, as he stoops down and gives 
her one of those few and far between kisses, 
than which she would ahnost rather receive 
3. blow from him. 
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He goes home and spends the rest of the 
day with her, and from that hour most of 
his time is passed in Carlisle Terrace, for on 
the succeeding day a circumstance occurs 
Tinexpected by either of them, and which 
ßeems to throw Adrian more completely on 
his Cousin Isabel for friendship and assistance 
than he had been before. In her own mind 
she had set aside that moming in which to 
pay a visit to Brook Street, but she was 
careful not to teU Adrian of her intention, 
lest he should frustrate it. She thinks that 
she knows her uncle's temperament and cha- 
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racter sufficiently well to be able to judge 
that after four-and-twenty hours of uninter- 
rupted reflection he will be cool enough to 
argue on the subject of bis son's misbe- 
haviour with some show of reason, and in- 
clined perhaps also to listen to what facts 
she may have to advance in bis favour. So 
sbe sets off directly after breakfast, before 
Adrian has tumed out of bis comfortable 
bed at home, arriving in Brook Street about 
ten o'clock. What is her astonishment to 
find that the shutters are not yet taken 
down, and that the whole house bears evi- 
dence of the family being " out of town.'* 
At first Bell is afraid that her uncle or aunt 
may have been taken ill ; but the first words 
of the housekeeper, who opens the door to 
her, dispel that illusion. 

*'Lor, Miss, Fm so sorry you should 
have had the trouble of Coming up. I waB 
just going to send round to your place with 
a letter the Colonel left for you, which it 
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ought to have gone to you yesterday ; but 
my son, he was out of the way, and the 
maids were so busy packing up their own 

things, that " 

'' But, good gracious, Hudson 1 what is the 
meaning of all this ? I had no idea they 
intended to start so soon." 

" No more had no one, Miss, and a fine 
work there's been to get them ready ; how- 
ever, they're off at last, thank goodness, and 
we can begin to think about putting the 
house straight." 

" When did they go ? " 
" Last evening, Miss ; by the night-mail. 
And my poor dear lady, what with fretting 
and packing, she was so knocked up she 
could hardly stand. But you know what 
the Colonel is, Miss ; his word must be law, 
and he'd have taken her without a rag to 
her back sooner than change his mind. And 
I'm sure she's not fit to travel. That was a 
aad business took place here the other night. 
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wasn't it, Miss ? Poor dear Master Adrian, 
there's not one of us don't feel for him, and 
when weVe known him from that high 
too/' measuring a couple of feet off the 
ground with her hand. 

" I suppose it was entirely ön account of 
that they left so suddenly ? " inquires Bell, 
who is aware the old housekeeper knows as 
much about the family affairs as she does. 

" Bless you, yes, Miss. As soon as you 
was all packed out of the house, the Colonel 
had me up into his dressing-room, and 
' Hudson/ says he, ' we start for the Conti- 
nent to-morrow/ says he, 'by the night- 
mail, and mind everything's ready,' says he ; 
and so it was — even down to the receipts for 
the servants' wages put into his hand after 
the carriage door was closed." 

" What ! have they dismissed the ser- 
vants ? " 

" All but Sinunonds, Miss, and my lady's 
maid, who go with 'em, and Mrs. Little's 
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maid, as have gone back to the country witb 
her, and Elizabeth, who stays here with me. 
There ain't another soul left about the place, 
I can assure you." 

" But how long do they intend to remaiu 
abroad, Hudson?" 

"Ah, that I can't teil you, Miss Isabel» 
It's to Baden they're gone first, any ways ; 
but when I put the question to the Colonel, 
he says, quite hasty like, * I don't know — 
may be six months-may be sixty. Your 
business/ he says, ' is to stay here tUl we do 
come back ; ' which of course it is, Miss, and 
IVe no wish to do otherwise. But I'U fetch 
you the Coloners letter. I dare say it'll teil 
you more than he'd teil me;'' and away 
bustles Mrs. Hudson to execute the errand. 

Bell remains in the hall in a State of very 
Tinpleasant surprise. She has never antici- 
pated that her uncle would give her the slip 
in this way, and prevent her pleading her 
cousin's cause to him in person ; but, with 
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her happy custom of looking on the bright 
aide of things, she has already decided that 
perhaps after all writing will be more 
eflfectual tban speaking — one can write so 
many things that one cannot say — when the 
housekeeper, with many apologies for the 
long delay in presentation, brings her 
Colonel Dunaaresq's letter. 

" I suppose there would be nothing there 
but what IVe heard already," she says wist- 
fully, as she sees Bell pocket the epistle 
without opening it. 

" I think it unlikely, Hudson ; but should 
there be anything to concern you, I will be 
sure and let you know," is Miss Dunaaresq's 
answer as she tums away and leaves the 
house. 

She does not read her letter until she 
reaches home, and then the Contents aflford 
no further information than what the house- 
keeper has told her. It is really true — 
Colonel and Lady Olivia Dumaresq have 
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gone to Baden for an indefinite period, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Little, after com- 
pleting their interrupted visit to their 
honourable relations, are to join them there. 
After which the destination of the family 
seems undecided, and only one thing certain, 
that the Colonel has no intention of retum- 
ing to England for some time to come, and 
that the reason of his * voluntajy exile is the 
keenness with which he feels the disgrace of 
Adrian's marriage. In every line, although 
the letter is most carefuUy worded to con- 
ceal the truth, she reads how sorely her 
uncle's pride and afiection have been wounded^ 
and how bitterly he resents what he appears 
to consider the ingratitude of his son's be- 
haviour in having concealed a fact of so 
much moment to his connections. 

At first Bell is undecided whether she 
shall show this letter to Adrian or not, but 
on second thoughts she determines to do so. 
There has been snfl&cient concealment 

VOL. III. G 
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amongst them already ; she will not promote 
the continuance of it. So, when her cousin 
is abont to settle down to his moming's work, 
she goes to him and teils him of her visit to 
Brook Street, and places his father's letter in 
his hand. He reads it two or three times — 
from the beginning to the end — ^and lays it 
back upon the table without a comment. 
*' What do you make of it, Adriaa ? " says 

BeU wistfuUy. 

" That all is over between us — that I have 
no longer a father, and Colonel Dumaresq 
has no longer a son, Let it be so, then ; if 
he can dispense with the one relationship, 
Tm sure I can with the other." 

''I think you altogether mistake his 
meaning. To my mind the very bittemess 
of these expressions, conched as it is be- 
neath attempted sarcasm, is proof that he 
feels this second Separation too keenly to 
permit it to continue . long, if you use the 
proper means by which to shorten it" 
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" Oh yes, I dare say ! Drag myself on my 
knees, licking the dust, from liere to Baden, 
med to the briin with promises never to do 
130 again — ^to repudiate my wife perhaps, or 
ßwear allegiance to that beast Little, or 
perfonn some other penance equaQy trifling 
and easy. Thank you, Bell ; but if it's all 
the same to you I'd rather not, and I 
-thought you knew me too well by this time 
to have proposed it.'^ 

" When you begin to talk in that fashion, 
it is wasting time to answer you. But you 
a.dmit that your father is justly offended, and 
I thought that if you wrote a letter of ex- 
planation, perhaps " 

" I will do nothing of the sort. As I told 
you before, the cmiende honorable must 
<5ome from him. I am not going to write 
letters to be picked to pieces by that carroty 
brüte, Little, and perhaps answered from his 
dictation. I'll see my father further first." 

" Very well, dear. Let us say no more 
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about it, then," she replies, with a look of 
resignation. 

"He knows the extent of what I have 
done— there is nothing more to be confessed 
or revealed ; and if he chooses to overlook 
it, well and good — ^if not, he may go to 
the " 

" Hush, Adrian 1 " 



" So he may, and his confounded son-in- 
law after him. But not before I have given 
him a jolly good kicking. Bell. If I were 
dying to-morrow, the thought that Td still 
got to thrash Little would bring me back 
from the verjr brink of the grave." 

" I quite sjmpathize with you there, 

Adrian. But now that your father has 

ctually left England, and you are deter- 

mined to do nothing to make matters 

straight between you "' 

" No, rU be hanged if I wül I '' inter- 
poses Adrian. 

" ^had we not better have a little talk 
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about your aflEairs, and decide what is best 
to be done ? You will soon be altogether 
dependent on your readership, you know." 

*' Yes. What a brick you were to gctit 
for me, Bell ! I had a thousand pounds, as 
youVe heard, upon my marriage; but I'm 
afraid the three last months have made a 
jolly hole in it. I fancy I have about five 
hundred left, of which one hundred and 
fifty belong to you." 

She wants that money sorely, being 
unable at the present moment to know 
what to do to satisfy the clamorous demands 
of several tradesmen whom she has kept 
waiting in order to accommodate her cousin ; 
yet she will not let him guess her anxiety 
by look or word. 

" Oh, never mindthat, Adrian, if it is not 
convenient. I dare say I can manage with- 
out it a little longer, and the first person to 
be thought of now is yourself." 

But this is too much even for such a 
selfish fellow as Adrian Dumaresq. 
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" No such thing ! The first person to be 
tiiought of should be you, Bell, who spend 
your life in thinking of other people. I 
believe you'd strip the clothes off your back 
if I were to ask you for them I " 

" Not quite, Adrian. But money is of so 
much importance in starting in life." 

. " I have started, my dear, and made a 
precious false start into the bargain. But I 
shall keep your loan no longer. I am quite 
determined that the next cheque I draw 
shall be to pay that hundred and fifty 
pounds back into your banker's hands." 

"Thank you, d'ear,'' is all she says, but 
her heart swells as she says it, and she thinks 
he is quite the most generous creature she 
has ever dealt with, to perform so common 
an act of honesty as to pay back the money 
she has lent him. 

" But with respect to your lodgings in 
the Kegent's Park," she continues ; " ought 
you to keep them on ? Four guineas a 
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week is more than you should ever have 
paid upon jonr in eJe. Adriaa" 

"Where's the use of changing? You 
can't get any cheaper, fit £6r a gentlemau 
to live in." 

" Indeed, you can. If you take them all 
the year round, I can get you a couple of 
rooms aa good aa yours for thirty ahillinga" 

" It would be such a bother to move. 
We're very comfortable there, and I like 
Aura to have the Park to walk in." 

" But how can you pay for them on three 
hundred a year, and that not a certainty ? 
It would be much wiser to look out for 
others." 

" Well, so I will, directly I see the least 
prospect of my becoming bankrupt. Will 

* 

that satisfy you. Bell ? Meanwhüe, let me 
retain my little rooms in peace and comfort." 
"You will have to work very steadüy 
then, Adrian. Your reading must no longer 
depend upon your convenience, but be gone 
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through regularly as a daily task. You 
leave more on my hands now than I ever 
expected to have to undertake." 

"Ah, I'm going to be so industrious, 
Bell, that youll be crying out IVe left you 
nothing to do, this day month. And, by 
Jove ! IVe waded through so many manu- 
scripts as it is, that I begin to believe I 
could write one myselfi What would you 
say if I turned author ? Would you help 
me on my road to leaming — cross my t'& 
and dot my i's for me ? or would you give 
me that metaphorical kick down the ladder, 
which literary legends aflärm the lucky are 
ever ready to administer to the aspirants 
after fame ? " 

" Try me, Adrian, try me I " exclaims 
Bell, as her eyes sparkle at the idea. " Are 
you really in eamest ? Oh, how delightfol 
it would be ! " 

" You degenerate Dumaresq I actually 
tempting another of your noble race to 
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tum Bohemian. The blood of our ancestors 
will rise up in judgment against us." 

" Never mind the blood of our ancestors, 
Adrian. Eam your money the best way 
you can, so long as you eam it honestly, 
and thank God Who gives you the power 
to do so. I would rather you did anything 
— anything — and so, I think, would üncle 
Henry — than tum again to the questionable 
means by which you formerly earned your 
subsistence." 

"No fear of that, Bell," he replies in a 
lower tone. " Whatever disgrace lies in the 
future for me, it will not be due to the turf. 
* The sow will not tum to her wallowing in 
the mire.' " 

" And what nobler profession could there 
be than mine?" continues Bell, kindling 
with her subject. " What can compare with 
it, except its sister arts ? In all other 
callings, one is a slave bound to follow the 
lead \oi a superior, and to abide by certain 
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lawB and customs laid down for the guidance 
of all ; but in literature, our only master i& 
public opinion — ^as various as it is illimitable 
— and our only laws those which conscience 
and our sense of right dictate to us. Grave 
or gay, sensational or prudish, religious or 
very much the reverse, i£ we are worth 
listening to we are sure to find an audience, 
and owe no thanks to any one for our 
reward. Adimn, I would not giye up my 
profession for anything this world could 
offer me in exchange. It is more to me 
than father or mother, or brother or Mend, 
for I can go to it at aU times and never fear 
to find a change, except it comes fi-om my- 
seif. If I am in trouble I can pour out all 
my griefe upon my composition, and if I am 
happy my joy communicates itself to it like- 
wise. My books are to me, not books, but 
diaries — ^breathing impresses of my best feel- 
ings; and whilst I live, I most sincerely 
trust I may never lose the power of 
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writing. And this is what üncle Henry 
would take jfrom me — ^my truest friend I the 
greatest »olace of my londy existence l 
Adrian, I would lose my life firsti It 
would be nothing to me without pens and 
ink and paper." 

Her Cousin laughs heartily at her enthu- 
siasm. 

" Well Said, my little Bohemian 1 Quite 
out of breath, 1 declare, with this long eulogy. 
WeU, Bell, if I could only make a tenth 
part by writing that you do, I should be 
content. But you write too fast, my dear ; 
there can be no need of going at the railroad 
pace you do." 

" So many people teil me, but they are 
ignorant either of my requirements or my 
gains. Literature is not such a very lucra- 
tive profession, Adrian, and with aU my 
success — and I have been very lucky — I don't 
make more than six hundred a year, and 
that is all we have to depend upon." 
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" Six hundred a year, Bell I It is a little 
fortune. Why, you're the very goose that 
laid the golden eggs." 

" üntil it died ! I often wonder what 
would become of my poor mother if I were 
to die," reflectively. 

"Don't talk of such a thing. What 
would become of me ? " 

" Of you, dear ? " smiling sadly as she 
looks down upon him. " You have Aura to 
love and look after you." 

" Aura ! ". shrugging his Shoulders ; and 
then, with a sudden change of tone, "Here 
we are. Bell, drifting off into the blues 
again. What can we do to dispel them ? 
Will you come for a walk in the Park ? " 

"With pleasure, Adrian, directly IVe 
finished my work. But work before plea- 
sure, my dear cousin, as you must subscribe 
to if you aspire to enter my profession, 
You know the common saying, * Easy 
writing makes hard reading/ I'm sure 
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it might be capped with ' desultory writing 
makes vague imderstanding/ It is difficult 
enough amidst the worries and distractions 
of daily life to keep your ideas concentrated 
on the plot of a story, even when you write 
regularly and methodically ; and how an 
author can make head or tail of his com- 
position when he only takes it up at his 
own convenience, is past my comprehension. 
The majority of them don't, I suppose— 
at least, they don't make both head and tail, 
which accounts for the endings of so many 
novels bearing no sort of relation to their 
commencement. That fault is more palpable 
in magazine articles than any others, and it 
is a growing evil. Some people imagine if 
they cannot write a novel they can write 
for a magazine, whereas, to succeed, it is far 
the more diflScult composition of the two. 
It requires more brevity and more wit, 
consequently more conc^ntration and per- 
fection of ideas, than a spun-out story does. 
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To be able to write a really clever and 
populär magazine article is, I consider, the 
erowning glory of light literature, But if 
I stand another minute gossiping to you, 
Adrian, it will strike twelve. Good-bye, 
tili Innch time." 



But notwithstahding her good advice, and 
the necessity for hiö perseverance, Miss Du- 
maresq does not perceive that her cousin 
works any the harder or more conscientiously 
than he has hitherto done. On the contrary, 
after that little aflfair in Brook Street, 
though he is more affectionate in his manner 
towards her than before, she finds it twice as 
difficult to persuade him to apply diligently 
to business. 

Left much to himself, without the soften- 
ing influenae of Aura's love to mitigate his 
solitude, he becomes defiant of his fate, reck- 
lessly gay when in Company, and coirespond- 
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ingly dull when alone. Of this laßt phase 
of his character, however, Bell of course 
knows nothing. But she sees that he iß 
fieldom willing to sit down to work, that 
when he is compelled to do so he performs 
it with much grumbling and discontent, 
and that at the first excuse for leaving it he 
is off to the clubs or the Park or the theatre, 
apparently without a scniple at his negli- 
gence or a fear that his task may never be 
completed at all. 

George Beilew comes in as a great hin- 
<irance to steady occupation at this period, 
until Miss Dumaresq wishes she had never 
•enlisted his Services to keep up her cousin's 
spirits under disappointment. Scarcely a 
•days passes but what he has some pleasure 
to propose, some appointment to keep, or 
flome party to attend, in aU of which Adrian 
(for whom he appears to have coneeived a 
great liking) must take a share; and the 
day's task, which seldom conunences before 
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noon, is usually cast aside by luncheon time, 
at the instigation of bis friend, and Isabel 
enteis the drawing-room to find it bestrewn 
with manuscript and deserted by the reader, 
who is enjoying bis cutlet at the Piccadilly, 
in Company with Bellew. 

It vexes her — I suppose there is nothing 
that vexes a strong-minded and energetic 
woman more than to find the man she loves, 
and would fain look up to, is weaker of wiU 
and pnrpose than herseE — ^but still she says 
nothing, because she ascribes bis restlessness 
to the discomfort of bis spirits, and tnists 
that with bis wife's retum the necessity of 
exertion wiU make itself more apparent to 
bim. But she feels quite angry with George 
BeUew, and bas made up her mind to speak 
seriously to bim upon the subject at the first 
favourable opportimity. Wben she asked 
bim to call upon her cousin and encourage 
bim to walk or talk with bim, she never 
intended he sbould come to Carlisle Terrace 
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day after day, and take Adrian out to 
dinner or the play. He must know such 
expenses are beyond his income, and cal- 
culated to unaettle his mind for work — and 
when so much depends upon his persever- 
ance, too. She is up in arms against her 
poor feiend Gteorge, and it will fare ill with 
him the first time they are left alone to- 
gether. 

One day she is especially wroth with him. 
Four or five manuscripts, marked immediate, 
have come in for her perusal, and she i» 
engaged upon an article of some importance 
— ^an address which she is composing for 
some impotent orator to deliver in Birming- 
ham on the following night Adrian knows' 
how busily she is employed — George Beilew 
might know it too, if he had any sense, she 
says angrily to herseif; and yet he came, 
before the luncheon was off the table, to ask 
her Cousin to go to the Kow with him. . 

" It's awfully empty," he said half apolo- 

VOL. III. H 
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getically; ^^but what's a man to do who's 
kept in town these broiling aftemoons? I 
waa there yesterday, and there was nothing 
to be Seen except a sprinkling of pretty 
Americans, who have just finished their Paris 
season and are passing through to Eyde or 
Scarborougb. But half a loaf is better than 
no bread, Dumaresq — so come, there's a 
good fellow ! " 

"Adrian won't have even half a loaf if 
you take him away so constantly from his 
work, George," says Bell, pointedly. " There's 

another parcel come from Messrs. K , 

Adrian, and you have two or three manu- 
scripts still to read ; we shall be behind- 
hand again this week if you don't take 
care." 

" Can't you take them, Bell ? Fve read a 
lot this moming." 

"About twenty pages, I think. No, I 
can't possibly help you to-day, for I must 
finish that Birmingham lecture, and the 
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October instalment of my novel should be 
in the printer's hands to-morrow." 

"What fook those printers axe, always 
wanting things so long beforehand I " 

"That's not the question, Adrian. Are 
you going to do the reading or not ? " 

" Of course I am, my dear girl. I shall 
be back to dinner, and will work like a horse 
afterwards." 

" Unless you go to sleep in your chair, as 
you did aU last evening," she answered. 

"What a libel ! I am sure my eyes were 
not closed for more than ten minutes. Come 
along, Bellew, and let us leave this fidgeting 
old woman of business to herseif. Such a 
darling as it is too 1" he added aJBfectionately, 
as he placed his hand under her chin and 
raised her face so that he might look into 
her eyes. 

But Bell was not in a humour to be 
coaxed into smiling, and, much to the 
chagrin of George Bellew, kept her glance 
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resolutely fixed upon the table until the 
men had left the house together. 

"You mustn't think twice about what 
Bell Said," remarks Adrian, attributing bis 
companion's silence to vexation. " She often 
cuts up a little rough with me about want 
of perseverance and all that nonsense, but 
she doesn't mean half she saya Women 
are so fond of talking, you know. They 
love to hear their tongues wag, even though 
it be on the wrong side." 

" But I am not so sure that your cousin's 
side is the wrong one, Dumaresq. There's 
a great deal of sense in what she says about 
the impossibility of conducting business 
without punetuality. I find that in my 
own case continually, and perhaps I am not 
doing right in tempting you to leave what 
is of so much more importance than plea- 
sure." 

" Oh, hang moralizing, Beilew ! I'm sure 
Bell has given us enough of that for one 
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day ; don't let's have a second edition of it. 
And it's' 80 hot this aftemoon, it would have 
been impossible to do any work, so let us 
enjoy our leisure whilst we may." 

Upon which Belle w drops the subjeet, 
although it does not so easily lose possession 
of bis mind. He is much more anxious to 
please Miss Dumaresq than her cousin, and 
determines in future to be guided by her 
wishes alone. They tum into the Park, 
which at this season of the year is in its 
greatest beauty. The Row is, as BeUew 
described it, nearly emptied of its crush 
of fashion, but there are qtiite sufficient 
carriages and horses and foot passengers 
left to render it an agreeable lounge for 
such as are not so foolish as to be ashamed 
to be caught loitering there in the month of 
August. For a while the young men are 
fally occupied in commenting on and criti- 
cising the faces and figures of the passers- 
by, and the facility at this species of diver- 
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ßion displayed by Adrian is mahev for 
much jesting on the part of bis friend. 

" What woidd Mrs. Dumaresq say if she 
could hear you ? " he exclaims, as Adrian 
points out with avidity the particular 
beauties he admires. "Who on earth^ to» 
hear you talk, would take you for a married 
man ? I thought that, onee enclosed by the 
web of matrimony, it was not lawful even 
to have such thoughts." 

" Bah 1 " says Adrian contemptuously, 
as he retums with interest the glances 
of a couple of very pretty girls, who evi- 
dently regard bis handsome face and figure 
with much approbation, " Do you suppose 
a man losös im eyesight when he maxries, 
Beilew ? Where do you get your very 
rococo ideas from ? — ^Bell's novels, I am sure : 
her very impossible heroes are always sa 
goody and straightlaced." 

" Do you think so ? I have always 
thought Bell drew men so naturally, com- 
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pared to the generality of lady writers, who 
never seem to take a living creature for 
their modeL Now, in her last book '^ 

" That's a nice pair of animals," Inter- 
rupts his companion, who always does 
manage to interrupt him whenever there 
seems a probabüity of Miss Dumaresq's name 
becoming the subjeet of conversation. The 
horses in question — two bright bay cobs, 
attached to an empty park phaeton, drawn 
up in the shade— are standing, with a groom 
at their heads, apparently waiting the return 
of their owner. 

" Capital ! " replies Beilew, and the men 
stop and examine the animals, which are , re- 
markably perfeet, and point out their beauties 
to one änother in a low tone. As they are 
thus employed, a lady crosses the path on. 
which they stand, and places her foot in an 
independent manner on the step of the 
vehicle. As she enters it and takes her seat, 
she tums her head, and her glance falls upon 
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Adrian Dumaresq. In a moment she is 
eagerly leaning forward to him. 

"Mr. Dumaresq!" 

He raises his eyes, gives a start, an 
exelamation of suiprise, and his hand is 
immediately in her own. It is Blanche 
Stapleton who has accosted himi Dressed 
in a costume of the most fashionable 
make and colour, her charms perhaps 
heightened by the loss of emhonpoint which 
she has sustained since their last meeting, 
the deep flush which overspreads her face 
as she feels the sudden »pressure of his 
hand makes her appear so handsome, that 
Mr. Bellew becomes much interested to 
leam who this apparently well-known and 
beautiful acquaintance of his friend's 
may be. 

But the converse which follows gives him 

a 

no clue. 

" How Strange that we should meet here 1" 
says Adrian, as their last interview flashes 
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across his memory. '*I had no idea that 
you were in town." 

" We only arrived last week," she answers 
in a strangely nervous and uneasy manner. 
** A shocking time, is it not, to be cooped 
up in London ? so dreadfuUy unfashionable I 
But we have been abroad untU we are tired 
of it, and it seemed hardly worth while to 
go anywhere eise whilst our new house was 
waiting for us." 

" Have you taken a house in town, then ? 
Are you going to live here ? " he says 
quickly. 

" Yeg. By the way, I must give you my 
address," and after a prolonged search, 
rather impeded by the trembling of her 
hands, she produces her card-case, and pre- 
sents a Card to him. On it is engraved— 

Lady Trefusis, 

Wednesday&y 
Hyde Park Corner ^ W. 
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Admn leads it, changes colour, and re- 
mainB sUent, twistiug the piece of paste- 
board about in hk hands. Lady Trefusis, 
noticing bis confusion, tries to cover it. 

*' You have not yet introduced your Mend 
to me, Mr. Dumaxesq." 

" Mr. Bellew— Lady Trefusis," 

** What a trouble it is to know what to da 
with oneself at this season of the year, Mr. 
Bellew 1 " she commences, as she directs the 
battery of her eyes upon her new acquaint- 
ance. 

Thereupon Gteorge Bellew enters briskly 
into conversation with her, while Adrian 
turns the visiting card round and round in 
bis fingers, and tries to realize the faet that 
Blanche Stapleton has followed bis example 
and married some one eise. 

" You reside in town also, I presume, Mr. 
Dumaresq ? " says Lady Trefusis, when she 
thinks he is sufficiently collected to answer 
her question witbout any show of agitation. 
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Yes — ^that is, for the present," stammera 
Adrian in reply. 

"And have quite deserted poor old Don- 
caster ? " 

"Ohyesl" 

"Why, I thought Mrs. Dumaresq waa 
there at the present moment," interposes 
Bellew. 

" Yes, Mrs. Dumaresq is there for a while, 
certainly," replies Adrian indifferently. 

Lady Trefusis is gazing at him while he 
speaks, and putting her own interpretation 
upon every look. Women in love are very 
quick to read the truth, and far more likely 
in their seK-estimation to imagine themselves 
remembered when they are forgotten, than 
vice versd. So the tone of coldness as he 
mentions his wife's name, and the vexation 
which his countenance assumes, make 
Blanche Trefusis happy instead of the re- 
verse, and a gleam of satisfaction lights up 
her face, which may almost be termed tri- 
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tunphant. Adrian Dumaresq — ^her lover, for 
whom she wa« ready and willing to sacrifice 
everything she possessed-haB, spite of her 
eflForte, married the woman he was engaged 
to. He has married, but he does not love 
her. Thank Heaven for that ! Thinking of 
this, the manner of Lady Trefusis becomes 
almost gay. 

*'What a shame of him, isn't it, Mr. 
Beilew, to talk of the dear old town with 
such indifference ? And we were so happy 
there too ; at least I was — ^for a time. But 
these fine London gentlemen, who have 
achieved their highest hopes and have every- 
thing at their command, are too grand, I sup- 
pose, to look on a piain country life with 
anything ,but contempt. Ah me ! " with a 
deep-drawn sigh; "and yet, if the country 
has fewer excitements than the town, it has 
certainly less cares. I suppose you are 
Bpending your nights in pleasure and your 
days in gain, Mr. Dumaresq ? " 
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"I — ^indeed you mistake my vocation al- 
together, Lady Trefusis. I am a hard- 
working individual, with but small leisure 
for amTisement ; which I can scarcely regret, 
however, as I should have little inclination to 
pursue it if I had." 

" But you take a holiday occasionally, I 
hope ? " 

" Sometimes — ^such a one as I am taking 
now, and which has afforded me the inex- 
pressible gratification of meeting you again." 

"How prettily he puts it, Mr. Bellew. 
Well, I hope if your holidays ever take you 
anywhere near Hyde Park Corner, that I may 
have the pleasure of seeing you, and your 
friend also. You wiU read my day of re- 
ception on my card." 

They bow and express their gratitude for 
the permission, and Lady Trefusis gathers 
up her reins, and nods to her groom to loose 
his hold upon the horses' heads. 

" Then I shall expect you. Au revoir ! " 
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She is certainly about to start then, and, 
with their hats in tiieir hands, they move a 
few paces back to enable her to do so, when, 
as though suddenly remembering something, 
she recalls Adrian to her side. 

" Mr. Dumaresq ! " 

" Lady Trefusis ! " darting forward, and 
looking u p into her face. 

"You mll come and see me?" inter- 
rogatively and in a low voice, with a glance 
that brings the blood into his face. 

Something within him, probably that 
troublesome thing which we call conscience, 
and which never dies entirely whilst we are 
living, whispers at this moment that it 
would be better to say no. A remonstrance 
is hanging on his Ups, urging him for both 
their sakes to ask her to be merciful ; but 
the Woman's look, the look of the first, 
last, most powerful tempter man has ever 
encountered, is on him, and he cannot speak 
«xcept in monosyllables. 
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'' Yes." 

'^ And you hB,Ye forgiven me ? " 

" Can you doubt it ? " 

He raises his eyes to 'hers, the look she 
hent on Tiityi is answered, and Blanche 
Trefusis, a bright smile irradiating her 
countenance, drives away from them, vic- 
torious. 

" What a lovely woman 1 " exclaim^ 
Beilew as soon as she is out of hearing. 
^* Where did you know her, Dutnaresq ? 
Whose wife is she ? " 

" I have met her up in the country. Her 
husband is Sir Howard Trefusis/' he aoswers 
curtly. "Yes, she is rather pretty, isn't 
she ? Fine figure, et cetera, but not my 
style." 

" I suppose not, judging from your choice ; 
but Lady Trefusis is beautiful in her way. 
What glorious eyes ! — ^and she knows how 
to use them too; by Jove ! " 

" There goes the American belle you 
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pointed out to me the other day," says 
Adrian^ to whom the subject of Blanche 
Trefusis appears as distasteful as did tbat of 
his cousin Bell. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ABOÜT THE FLAME. 

It was on a Saturday aftemoon that Adrian 
Dumaresq encountered Lady Trefusis in the 
Row, and the foUowing Wednesday find» 
him making his way to Hyde Park Corner, 
though, Strange to say, without having given 
any intimation of his intention to his cousin 
Isabel, from whose house he started. Indeed, 
he has not even aequainted her with the 
fact that he has met the quondam Mrs. 
Stapleton at all, and fully accounts for this 
reticence in his own mind by the assurance 
it is impossible Bell can feel any interest in 
the proceedings of a person she has never 
Seen. He tries to assure himself likewise 

VOL. III. I 
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that his call on Lady Trefosis is a matter 
of duty and common politeness, which he 
could not well omit to pay to an old ac- 
quaintance ; but, accomplished as Adrian is 
in the art of self-deception, he cannot long 
accept that definition of his eagemess to 
see her again. He knows that he has spent 
several sleepless hours thinking of her since 
they met ; that his vanity and self-^love have 
both been re-awakened by the look she gave 
him, and which said so plainly that, on her 
side, at least, the past was unf bigotten ; and 
that he haa no right. in his present position, 
to wish once more to be the recipient of her 
sympathy. 

And yet his evil influence argues down 
the voice of conscience, until it makes him 
believe he has no motive in seeking her 
presence beyond the wish to let her see 
that he is able to mix without danger in 
her Company. They are both married now, 
he thinks to himself, and the pitfalls that 
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•encompassed them whilst single must be 
paßt ; why, then, shoiüd they not meet as 
friends, and give each other the benefit of 
their companionship, counsel, and advice ? 
He always liked Blanche Stapleton : there 
was something in her brusque^ outspoken 
manner^ that laughed the conventionalitiea 
of the World to scorn, that suited his own 
-devil-may-care nature, and had made her, 
for the moment, something more to. him 
than his other loves. But, after all, the 
feeling he entertained for her was very 
•evanescent ; he should hardly have troubled 
himself about her memory had he not met 
her again, which is a proof that he may as- 
sociate with her now without the slightest 
scruple. So the aftemoon in question sees 
him at her residence — a noble-looking one, 
BS most of the mansions in that quarter 
are — ^where he finds Lady Trefusis to all 
appearance greatly bored and snrrounded 
by some dozen guests, the lengthened visit» 
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of whom give Adrian an opportunity of 
examining the fumiture and fittings of the 
house, and judging in what style Sir 
Howard and Lady Trefusis intend to live, 
before she has tüne to do more than wel- 
come him. Magnificently, he should deter- 
mine, if the entertainments are to be in 
keeping with the place of teception, for 
the long drawing-rooms opening into one 
another are crowded with every luxury that 
art can provide for the ease of man ; and 
as Adrian, glancing round him and recog- 
m'zin g many familiär articles from the vüla 
at Doncaster, remembers that he might have 
been the possessor of such a home, he sighs 
abnost without knowing it. 

"Why, what a sighl" says Blanche 
Trefusis, as she takes a seat by his side. 

He Starts and looks up. Some of the 
guests have departed — ^some are engaged in 
conversation with each other ; they are for 
the time being by themselves. 
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" Did I sigh, Lady Trefiisis ? It's a bad 
habit to get into, but you bad abandoned 
me, and I almost thought I was alone." 

"Thät was my fatdt: I should have 
introduced you to some of my visitors. 
That young lady who has just left the room^ 
for instance — ^Laura Mac Kenna — she is 
greatly admired. What do you tbink of 
ber ? " 

" I don't tbink I observed ber." , 

'^ Now / tbink tbat must be a little bit of 
aflFectation," replies bis bostess gaily, as sbe 
belps berself to some cbocolate wbicb men- 
servants in gorgeous liveries are banding 
round on silver embossed trays. " Do you 
take cbocolate or coffee, Mr. Dumaresq ? 
Neitber ? Well, it's a bad babit, and ruins 
our digestions. But, apropos of Laura Mac 
Kenna, I bope you're not going to set up for 
being very virtuous now you're a married 
man, and never raise your eyes wben a 
woman's in tbe room ? " 
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" Do I look like that sort of person ? " 
says AdiiaiiyJ most undeniably raising bis 
half sleepy, half saucy blue eyes to heis. 

" Well, I shouldn't have thought it— but 
there's no knowing. Marriage does change 
one terribly. I feel twenty years older " — 
with a deep sigh— "since I entered upoÄ 
mine." 

" You don't look it, any way, though 
you are certainly thinner." 

"I dare say I am; so are you. I re- 
marked that directly I saw you. But if 
people will do silly things in this world, I 
suppose they must suflfer for them. Where 
do you Hve, Mr. Dumaresq ? " 

" In the Regent's Park/' and here Adrian 
indicates more particularly the address of 
bis apartments. 

" Not so very far," comments Lady 
Trefusis. " Well, I hope we shall often meet 
now — ^at least, if it will give you any 
pleasure to do so." 
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" It will be the greatest pleasure possible 
to me," he commences. 

'* All, here is your feiend," interrupts his 
companion, as the door opens to adimt 
George Beilew. "rm dehghted to see 
you, Mr. Bellew — so gbod of you to come 
so soon." 

"Halloa, Dumaresq I you here?" is 
Bellew's greeting, as, having exchanged com- 
pliments with Lady Trefusis, his eye falls 
upon our hero. " Where on earth did you 
spring from?" 

" I might put the same question to you, 
and with greater reason," replies Adrian 
rather roughly. " / have the honour to be 
an old acquaintance of Lady Trefusis," 

"Of course. I know that, old fellow; 
but what I meant was that I called for you 
in Carlisle» Terrace on my way here, and 
your Cousin said you had gone to your own 
home." 

" / never told her so, then. I believe she 
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did ask me if I were going home this after- 
noon, and I said Yes, intending to do so on 
my road back ; though if I had ünagined 
my movements were of so much moment 
^ither to Bell or yourself, I might have 
mapped out my day's engagements more 
particularly for your benefit." 

"Now, you gentlemen are going to quarrel, 
so I shall separate you," says Lady Trefusis. 
" You will have some coffee, Mr. Beilew ? 
That's right. Mr. Dumaresq was very un- 
kind, and refused to keep me Company/' 

She talks Hghtly with them both, divid- 
ing her attentions between the two, until the 
door is opened again to usher in a thin, taU, 
grey-haired man, whom she introduces to 
Adrian as her husband, Sir Howaxd Trefusis, 
Then, as they commence to converse to- 
gether, she draws George Beilew somewhat 
to one side. 

" I shall introduce him to you next, Mr. 
Bellew ; but poor dear Sir Howard is a little 
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deaf— a great trial, isn't it ? particiüaxly to 
those connected with him — and cannot well 
keep up a conversation with two people at 
once." 

" K Sir Howard is a little deaf, Lady 
Trefasis, you are an excellent proof that he 
is not bHnd." 

" For shame I You're as bad as your friend, 
But now teil me something about him, Mr. 
Bellew. He's an old chum of mine, and I 
feel very much interested in him. What's 
his wife like ? Is he happy ? " 

" Have you never met Mrs. Dumaresq ? " 

" Never ; he was not married in Don- 
caster, you know." 

"Well, she is very young, very pretty, 
and very agreeable." 

" Quite a paragon, in fact. How young ? " 

" Only seventeen, I believe." 

Lady Trefosis changes colour. There is 
nothing touches a woman,who has passed her 
premidre jeunesse more keenly than the 
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knowledge that her foimer lover has become 
enamoured of or married a girl much 
younger than heiself 

"Aperfect childl" she says contemptu- 
ously ; " and what is her style of beauty ? " 

" Very fedr and simple in appearance ; in- 
deed, she is just what you call her — a child."^ 

** Not at all the kind of woman I should 
have thought he fancied. And they are 
happy together ? " 

"Oh, you must ask Dumaresq that/^ 
replies Bellew, laughing. " I have told you 
as much as I dare. But that's a matter of 
course, isn't it? I thought it was only 
necessary to be married' in Order to be 
happy." 

" It is evident you have never tried it," 
says Lady Trefasis, affecting a similar strain ; 
" but I really must make you known to my 
husbfmd. Sir Howard, let me introduce you 
to Mr. Bellew." 

This move naturally throws her once more 
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into the society of Adrian Dumaresq, and it 
is the Card which Lady Trefusis has been 
puiposely holding in her hand until now« 
For the other guests have taken their de- 
parture, and with the exception of a lady 
who is staying in the house, and has en- 
sconeed herseif behind a formidable frame of 
wool work in the further drawing-room, the 
four are alone together» Sir Howard, wha 
is a most loquacious and opinionative old 
gentleman, immediately engages Bellew in 
some political argument, and his wife, on 
pretence of showing him a framed photo- 
graph of herseif, draws Adrian away 
towards the mantelpiece. 

" Do you consider it like me ? " she says ; 
" I think it is so dull and melancholy- 
looking ; but then the time it was taken, 
perhaps — just before my marriage, you know 
-^aecounts for that. What stupid thinga 
these aftemoon receptions are, are they not ? '^ 

" In what way ? " demands Adrian. 
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" Why, it^s impossible to speak to any one, 
you know, and one's whole time is spent in 
bobbing up and down from one's chair. Few 
men care for them. I am sure you don't." 

" I cannot say I do. In general I 
studiously avoid them ; but in this instance 
the temptation was too strong." 

" I shan't torture you again^ though. It 
was too bad of me. And yet — ^I should 
like to see you sometimes, and if you feel 
the same " 

" How can you doubt it? I am only long- 
ing to have an opportunity to speak to you 
— of — of — so many things that have hap- 
pened since we parted/' 

"Then you mustn't come upon a Wed- 
nesday. And I dare say your time is so 
fuUy occupied at home — pleasantly occupied, 
too — that you have neither the leisure nor 
the inclination to pay moming visits." 

"Try me, Lady Trefusis — only not, as 
you say, upon a Wednesday." 
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" Will you come on Sunday next, about 
four o'clock in the affcemoon ? I shall be 
alone theo, and able to listen to all you may 
have to say ; but you are not to come unless 
you feel quite inclined, mind." 

" I will not, and you may depend on 
seeing me. Had I not better go now ? I 
must have been here more than an hour." 

" Perhaps it would be as well. Good-bye 
then — ^until Sunday." And the slight pressure 
which she gives his band before releasing it 
is sufläcient to send Adrian home with his 
blood in a glow, and satisfied that to have 
a true and confidential female feiend is 
the one thing necessary to a man's earthly 
happiness. 

I wonder that it does not strike him that 
he has had just such a true and confidential . 
feiend all along — in Bell Dumaresq ! He 
knows it. Why eise should he go to her, as 
he certainly does, and will still continue to 
go, in all his cares, perplexities, and troubles ? 
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Why ponder on her-words, and ask her 
^vice, and, if he does not ta.ke it, feel 
restless and uncomfortable ? Yet at this 
moment of faUing in again with Blanche 
Tref usis he is almost disposed to ignore poor 
Bell — certainly to kugh at her wamings, and 
feel impatient with her admonitions. 

The busy, practical woman, toiling at her 
desk for her livelihood day after day, and 
with little disposition to tum aside from 
work for his amusement, is a very dull, 
plain-coated moth beside the gay, flutter- 
ing, useless butterfly they call Lady Trefusis. 
And Bell's real interest in Adrian, which 
sometimes assumes the tone of authority, 
jars on the ears of her cousin, whose heart 
is laying itseK open to be refiUed with a 
base worldly passion, that shrinks from the 
Hght of truth and cannot bear to be rebuked 
because it has no defence to set up in retum. 
Even a little matter seems to make him fret- 
ftd now, as in the case of George Beilew 
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mentioning, a few days affcerwards, that they 
had met at Lady Trefusis' aftemoon re- 
«eption.. 

" Who 18 Lady Trefusis ? " demands Bell 
most naturaUy; "I have never heard you 
mention her name, Adrian." 

" Who is Lady Trefusis ? Why, the wife 
of Sir Howard Trefusis, I believe, and. the 
daughter of her own father, I suppose 1 Why 
don't you ask me for her family pedigree at 
onee ? I never saw anything so inquisitive 
as women are ! " 

" It is a very commonplace inquiry, 
Adrian. I only wanted to know where you. 
had met her. I was not aware you had any 
lady aequaintances in London." 

"She's perfectly proper, if that's what 
you're driving at ; so you won't be able to 
pick any holes in her character," he replies 
fractiously. " And she's an old friend of 
mine whom I knew years ago in the country. 
Now, are you happy ? " 
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" Have you heard fix>m Aura lately ? " 
says Bell, wishing to tum the conversation, 

"Yes — at least I had a letter from her 
father yesterday, which eomes to the same 
thing. They're having beastly weather up 
in Yorkshire." 

" I hope Aura is well ? " 

" Oh yes ; she's all right," replies Adrian 
carelessly. " Will you come to the Opera 
Comique with me this evening, Bellew ? 
They Ve got a new piece on, that is said to 
be first-rate." 

"Why not wait tili to-morrow, and FU 
«get you Stalls ? " says Bell ; " I know Mr. 
T will send us some directly." 

" Oh, bother your stalls I we want to go 
to-night, don't we, Bellew ? " 

" Well, I don't know that it is of so much 
consequence," replies Bellew, who does not 
wish to appear to slight Miss Dumaresq's 
offer. "I told my people that I should 
spend to-night at home, and " 
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" Oh, very well ; I can go by myself," 
says Adrian impatiently, and without fur- 
ther parley he leaves the house. His cousin's 
inqniry after his wife has put him out as 
much as anything eise, for Job Kellick's re- 
port of his daughter the day before was not 
at all satisfactory, and Adrian knows that 
his duty lies not here, but at Doncaster. 

The letter was as follows : — 

" Mr. Dumaresq. 

''Dear Sm, 

'* I should have written again since 
our arrival home, but I have been wait- 
ing for Aura to write to you, which I 
quite thought she had done tili this mom- 
ing. I can't make out what has come 
over the girl; but she mopes terribly up 
here, and I begin to think I have made a 
mistake in bringing her away from London. 
Perhaps it's due to the weather, which has 
been very heavy since we came back, with 

VOL. ni. K 
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much rain, which keepe her indoois» and the 
cattage is a bit dull. She has got her o}d 
rooms and everything I can do to make her 
comfortable» but she eats next to nothing» 
and I hardly ever see a smile upon her face ; 
and Mrs. Babbits, who sleeps in the next 
room to her» teils me that she cries terribly at 
night& So I think there must be something 
more the matter than the little trouble she 
got before leaving town, and I wish you 
would write to her, sir, or come up here, for 
she won't see a doctor, and I begin to feel 

uneasy " 

After which news. Mr. Kellick detailed 
a good deal of infonnation respecting Tom 
Herring's horses, and gave his son-in-law 
the straight tip for the autunm meetings, fol- 
lowed by the remark that he supposed, not- 
withstanding his giving up the turf as a 
profession, he'd be ''taking his amusement 
like other gentlemen," all of which is un- 
necessary to the progress of the story. 
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On receipt of this letter, however, Adrian 
had sat down and written what bis father- 
in-law termed "a good blowing-up" to Aura. 

"My dear Aura, 

" I am very much annoyed at 
what your father teils me in his letter of 
to-day. If yon refuse to eat or to engage 
in any amusement, it is qtdte impossible 
that your change can do you any good; 
on the contrary, you will make yourself ill, 
and the next thing I shall hear is that you 
iire in the doctor's hands. I hope, therefore, 
you will try and be more reasonable for both 
cur sakes. It was your own choiee to go 
to Doncaster, and it will put me to un- 
necessary expense to have you back again so 
soon. At the same time it would be incon- 
venient for me to join you, as of course I 
am obliged to work all the hardet for thia 
renewal of hostilities with my friends. 
Under these circumstances, I trust yon will 
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try and make yourself happy or at least 
contented during our Separation, which you 
have brought entirely on yourself. I think 
it is very ungrateful to your father for you 
to do otherwise, and is anything but pleasant 
for me to hear of. I understand you have 
rain in the country ; you are much better off 
than we are here, where it is all broiling heat. 
When it is time for you to retum home, I 
will run up and fetch you myself, that is, 
if you will write and assure me of a welcome 
— otherwise I think I am better here. Your 
leave-taking was not a very hopeftd one, and 
your silenee since makes me fear the waters 
have not yet abated off the face of the earth. 
Well, the door of the ark shall be opened as 
soon as ever the dove appears with the olive 
branch in her hand, and ' I don't think' (as 
your friend Tom Bowles used to observe) 
* I can say fairer than that/ 
" Believe me, 

^' Yours affectionately, 

"A. DüMARESQ." 
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Thia epiatle does not read unkiBdly ; and 
yet, now that he has ppsted it, Adrian feels 
conscious and uneasy, for he knows that 
metaphor and sarcasm are the very things 
to strike more hardly on poor Aura's heart, 
for the simple reason that she cannot under- 
stand them. He is aware how devotedly 
fond she is of him, and that a few kind, 
coaxing words would soon win her forgive- 
ness and make her happy again, although 
they might not have the power completely 
to obliterate the impreasions made upon her 
mind by the knowledge that she does not 
possess her husband's best affection. He 
knows too that she is but a half educated, 
half formed chüd, whose world Hes in him- 
seif, and yet he treats her as though she , 
were Bell Dumaresq, and as answerable for 
a foolish, motiveless action. And so his 
heart is not entirely light as he sits alone in 
a stall at the Opera Comique, listening, not 
to the music of Offenbach, but to certain 
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whispermgs of conscience, that teil him he i& 
not only weak, but crael — cniel because he 
magnifies the ahortcomings of so young a 
Creatore as Auielia, and weak because, had 
there not been a reason for bis desiring her 
to remam in the countiy, he would not have 
judged her with so much harahneB«. Tet 
let no one believe that even in solitude 
Adrian Dmnaresq is able to baptize hia 
weakness by the name of wickedness. Frail 
as is human nature, fewer of us would be 
bad if we could see more clearly. But when 
the evil spirit whose name is "Want of 
Purpose" has once entered into a man, he so 
tums and twists our own meanings that we 
no longer recognize them as our own. And 
though Adrian might be ready to admit (were 
the question pressed upon him) that it would 
be safer for him at this period to have bis 
wife by bis side, he is lust as ready to affirm 
(and leve ^ affijtio. i.^ Z bargain) 
that, all the fault being Aura's, it becomes 
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impossible for him to make the first ad- 
vances^ and keep up his dignity as her 
husband. Yet the thoughts that stray to 
Doncaster that evening are not happy or 
comfortable ones, and throughout the opera 
he keeps on detecting himself in the act of 
wondering what his wife will say when she 
reads his letter, and if she will trouble her- 
self to answer it The idea is not pleaaant, 
and naturally he tums from it to one more 
so — the remembrance of Lady Trefusis and ' 
her cordial invitation. On this subject, at 
least, he can dwell without anxiety. Blanche 
knows everything there is to be known con- 
cerning him, and, thank Heaven, does not 
resent it. And yet she loved him I And at 
this point of the argmnent Adrian's thoughts 
wander oS into a dehcious reverie of the 
last scene they passed through together, 
and rest there for the remainder of the 
evening. 
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George Bellew, meanwhile, has stayed 
beldnd with Bell Dumaresq. 

"I want to speak to you, George," she 
says as he is about to leave tlie house. 

"What is it, Bell? anything of im-, 
portance ? " 

"Something of great importance to me. 
It is about my cousin's way of going on. 
He spends all bis days away from home 
now. In the moming he strolls down to bis 
club to look at tbe papers ; in tbe aftemoon 
be walks witb you ; in tbe evening be must 
be off to tbe tbeatre or to Evans', or be goes 
out to dinner. I don't know wbat is to 
become of bim at tbis rate." 

"But, my dear Bell, wbat would you 
bave a man do wbüe bis wife is away ? If s 
awfully dull for poor Adrian, you know, 
wbile Mrs. Dumaresq is in tbe country." 

" Wby did he ever let ber go tbere ? — and 
wben tbey bave only been married tbree 
montbsl It's absurd, If Aura doesn't 
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know her duty better than that, he should 
teach it her. But Adrian wouldn't be half 
so bad if you didn't encourage him/' 

" / / My dear Bell, what have I done ? " 

" Why, you're always asking him to dine 
with you er go out with you, or some 
rubbish of that kind." 

" But it was your own request that I 
should go and call on him after the fracas 
in Brook Street, and let him see that I was 
still willing to be his friend ; and it's no 
use caUing on a fellow; you know, Bell, 
unless you ask him out and so forth. We 
men can't sit down together and drink tea 
and talk twaddle like women." 

" Bien ohligSe ! But I never begged you 
to drag him out night after night, and 
make him neglect his work, until he appears 
to have lost all interest in it." 

^'That is not my fault. Dumaresq has 
assured me he never worked at night." 

'' Why did you believe him ? You know 
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'he's SO lazy, he will shirk it for the most 
trivial reasoii. Much good youVe done 
him I I can hardly get him now to read a 
line." 

" And all that is to be laid at my door ? 
Oh, you unreasonable woman ! Ton my 
soul, I think you're a little hard on me. 
Bell. If I have seduced Adrian away hom 
hiß allegiance, it has been through a very 
honest desire to comply with your request. 
You know how anxious I am to pleaae 
you." 

" Well, perhaps I am a little imreasonable, 
George ; but I can't teil you how he vexes 
me. He knows how busy I am, and yet 
he leaves the whole of the reader's work 
upon me. He has not read a line since last 
week. Of course, if I held the appoint- 
ment for myself, I should not undertake 
other responsibilities ; as it is, I am over- 
weighted. And when one considers that 
his entire income is to be derived from it. 
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it is quite incredible to me kow he can be 
so carelesa" 

But George Bellew is only thinking of the 
trouble which has occuired to Iierself. 

" Let me help you. Bell," he says tenderly ; 
"I have aU my eveninga afc my own dia- 
posal. I eamiot bear to think that you 
should work so haid." 

" YaUy George ! What nonsense 1 As if I 
would allow you ; and when you have your 
own profession to attend to ? Besides, you 
don't catch my meaning. It is not the 
work exactly : I have often worked as hard 
as I am doing now, and derived no haxm 
from it ; but if Adrian will not wake up 
to a sense of his responsibüities, what is to 
become of him ? It seems almost as though 
it had been a misfortune for his father to 
make it up with him as he did, only to 
quarrel again. My cousin seemed really 
disposed ta put his Shoulder to the wheel 
before that, but since üncle Henry talked 
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to him about civU appointments and a 
readership being beneath bis notice, he has 
become more and more careless, until now 
he seems quite reckless about it all. And 
I am so tired," she continues, with a breaking 
voice, " so completely tired of arguing with 
him on the subject ! " and here two tears 
escape from BeU's weaxied eyes, which she 
brushes quickly away. 

" I am sure I don't know wh^ to say 
about it," replies Bellew concemedly ; " for 
if a iamed man won"* see the neeeaaty of 
work for himself, it's no use tiying to con- 
vince him of it. I didn't think Dumaresq 
would be so foolish. Was he in love with his 
wife, BeU ? " 

" How can / teil you ? " she says, with a 
degree of petulance. 

" And you don't care, I suppose ? " inter- 
rogatively. 

"Why should you think I «don't care ? 
Of course, it would be better for him to love 
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his wife — or I suppose so, But I have had 
no experience in such matters, and don't feel 
myself competent to judge." 

''Yet you write very fluently about 
them." 

. " I write what I imagine. My imagina- 
tion may be all wrong." 

" Oh no, it isn't. Bell, Depend upon it, a 
pure woman's imagination is her safest guide, 
and can only be poUuted by contact with 
the world's arguments. You may not haow 
whether it is best that a man and woman 
should love each other in the married State, 
but you feel it would be so, and your feel- 
ings are the truth. Love is the only punoply 
with which we can effectually ward ojff 
trouble — such love as I have for you, Bell." 

As the words leave his lips, she slightly 
moves away. 

" Haven't you forgotten that old business 
' yet, George ? " 

'^No, nor never shall whilst I have 
breath." 
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'^ Bnt I thonght we had entered «into a 
compact not to mention it again. At all 
eventß, yon have had your answer, and you 
have known me long enongh by tliis time 
to be aware I am not a woman likely to 
change my mind." 

"Not as to loving me as I love yon I I 
don't expect yon to change your mind in 
"Üiat respect ; bnt if you will let me try. 
Bell, I think I could persnade you to marry 
me, all the same." 

" I think you have a very modest opinion 
of your own powers/' she says laughing. 

" Don't laugh, Bell ; it is such a serious 
matter to me. IVe been tuming it over 
and over in my mind since I spoke to you 
last, and I am sure of one thing. Ton 
refased me because you care for some one 

"Thank you for the information. You 
evidently know a great deal more about me 
than I do about myself/' 
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" You may even not be conscious of it, 
and yet it may be the tnith ; because you 
are not a woman to paas Hirough life with- 
out loving, Bell ; and were your heart free 
you would not treat my clainis with so much 
indiflFerence." 

"I think you're mistaken, Gkorge. My 
own idea is, that Fve been employed for 
so many years in trying to depiet extra- 
ordinary heroes, that ordinary men with 
ordinary virtues fall too short of my Standard 
to attraet my fancy." 

" No ; you have a real heart, that would 
never be satisfied with ideal goodness ; you 
would be far more likely to cling to real 
vice. Forgive my probing you, Bell, but 
are you sure you are not in love with some- 
body ? because, were I certaiu of the fact, 
it would make me much more hopefol of 
my own cause." 

At this she grows very red, 

" What nonsense 1 You will make me 
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say / am, if you go on in this absurd 
maimer, George, if only to get rid of you." 

** You are unkind, Bell, and yet I accept 
your unkindness almost as an answer. You 
evidently have not known the pain of a 
hopeleßs attachment, or you would not in- 
flict so much'on me. And yet I have some- 
times thought — when I have heard you 
speak of Adrian " 

" What have you thought ? " she cries 
suddenly, firing up like crimson. 

"Well, I can hardly put it into words 
after that, but if — should he be the one — 
being so eompletely out of your reach. Bell — 

I might hope, perhaps, that " But he 

stops short at the vehemence with which she 
tums upon him. 

" How dare you — ^how dare you ? What 
have I done, what have I sa'id, to lay 
myself open to such — to such an insult at 
your hands, George ? " and here, unable 
further either to express her feelings or deny 
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the Charge which he has brought against 
her. Bell Diimaresq, to his horror and 
amazement, bursts into a violent flood of 
tears. 

" Dear Bell, dear Bell, do forgive me I do 
say you pardon me I I was wrong — I was 
impertinent. Bell, to mention such a subject 
to you ; but our oldfriendship, and my deep 

interest in you Oh, dear BeU, do take 

away your hands from your face, and say 
that you forgive me I " 

But, heedless of his excuses or his im- 
portunity, she sobs on. It is not so much 
that George BeUew has preöumed to speak 
to her upon a subject that should be sacred, 
that causes her emotion. She might have 
been very much offended with him, yet, had 
his supposition been untrue, it would not 
have upset her usual equanimiiy. But he 
has so rudely bared her heart to her own 
gaze, that she cannot help reading what is 
written there, and the knowiedge overwhelms 

YOL. in. L 
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her. She is no longer ignoiant now of the 
feeling with which she regards Adrian : in 
an instant it has flashed upon her, munis- 
takeably, indclibly^ that she loves her cousin, 
who is married to another. The last clause 
for the present saves her. In a moment she 
has risen to her feet, and dried away her 
teais. 

" I forgive you, George I You have en- 
cioaclied upon our Mendship by putting 
your wild notion into words, bnt let it pass. 
I will try and forget it, as I hope you wiU 
do also. Only remember another time that 
nothing offends a woman more than to find 
her kindly actions misconstrued. I should 
be eompelled to rßlinquish all show of in- 
terest in my consin Adrian-whom, as you 
know, I have always looked upon as a 
brother — if the world's thoughts were as 
ceusorious as yours." 

" Don't give them so harsh a name. Bell, 
and ascribe the liberty I have taken to the 
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magnitude of the stake for which I play. 
If you do not love him, dear, or any one 
eise better than mj^elf, may I not hope that 
perhaps in time '' 

"Greorge, I have already said I have no 
hope to give you ; please don't worry me 
any more upon the subject." 

She has sat down by the table again now, 
and is leaning her head in a kind of listless, 
weary manner against her hand. 

" I won't, then ; I won't say another word 
about it until you give me some token that 
it will be acceptable." 

"That^s a good fellow. If you really 
love me, it is the landest thing tiiat you 
^an do." 

"And I will not ask Adrian out any more. 
Bell ; on the contrary, I will try and per- 
suade him his duty lies at home." 

" Thank you," in a low voice ; " and, 
Oeorge — ^you won't think me unkind, I hope 
— ^but I would be so grateful if you would go 
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Bow and kavis me to ELyseix.'' Ami ao, widi 
a rHent ähake of tae häcsi, ami älocg^ eamest 
l^aze, wluch Bell does ibX letnm, he qints 
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CHAPTER V. 



SCOKCHED. 



FoR an hour she sits where George Beilew 
has left her ; süent— motionless— thinking 
over what has passed. 

No one enters to disturb her reverie — ^the 
aftemoon is too hot for callers, Warreji is 
busy in her mother's room, and the time is 
her own, She does not attempt to read or 
write, or occupy herseif in any way, She 
only sits there, with her head in her hands, 
reviewing the actions, thoughts, and feelings 
of her life, and trying to realize the wonder- 
ful, miserable truth that has burst upon her 
— she loves her coudn ! Yes, she can see it 
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plainly now — ^it is as clear as noonday ; it 
ought to have been as clear from the be- 
ginning to her. All her anxiety for him, 
her deep interest in wbat he beHeves or does 
or says, her triumph in his success, her 
misery at his failure^ are due but to one 
source — ^love I And yet she has been so 
bUnd, that even the faet of his marriage— 
though she remembers now what keen pain 
the announcement gave her — ^had not the 
power to open her eyes to the truth. Yet 
could she in anywise have saved herseif 
from this disappointment ? In her heart 
Bell Dumaresq beHeves not. Adrian has 
never given her the least token that he 
holds her any dearer than a cousin; on the 
contrary, has he not confided to her his 
attachment for another woman ? She Stands 
alone. thea, in ha: misery-the loes is only 
hers ; and even in the first honr of discover- 
ing *that she is fated to suffer in the cause ef 
love, Bell's tnie woman's heart has ro<Hn for 
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gratitade that he is not incolpated in h&t 
doom. She believes that she can bear any« 
thing in secret, and by heisell 

Her next care is with regard to her fdture 
coiirse of oonduct She is quite aware that 
the knowledge she has gained must cause 
some difference in her behaviour towards 
Adrian, but none, she hopes, that he will 
have the keenness to observe, It will give 
her pain to be more reticent — less familiär 
— ^with him, but it will come naturally on 
the heels of the discoveiy she has made. 
It is not what she will or must do that 
troubles her, but to find out what she 
ought to do. For Isabel Dumaresq is too 
honest to trifle with herseif where duty is 
concemed, and aQ her aim now is to decide 
what is right and stick to it. She has 
often written on the subject of unfortunate 
attachments, and the sentiments she has 
sent forth to the world, relating to the 
duty of restraiiuBg our inclmations and 
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combating our evil desires, have been very 
high and lofly ones. 

"KI can write of such matters," she 
thinks to herseif now, "and really feel 
what I express, this is the moment when 
my lessons should come home to myself. 
If by long practica or the study of analysis 
I have obtained a clearer insight than the 
generality to the means by which men and 
and women stifle their consciences and de- 
ceive themselves, I should be the better 
able to cope with the errors of my own 
nature. I know, were I writing the story 
of Adrian and mjrself, wishing them to be 
examples for good rather than evil — as I 
humbly trust we may prove to be — what 
I should make them do. My hero should 
never leam by look or word of my heroine, 
either what she had feit or done or bome 
for him, and if she continued to help him 
— as it has been my delight to help Adrian 
— ^it should be done much more in secret 
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after this fatal discovery than it had been 
before. And he should never know the 
truth, uBlesa-as is easy enough in a story. 
but scarcely ever occurs in real life — cir- 
ciunstances arose whicb made it legitimate 
for her to teil it him. And she should 
suflfer — as, please (rod, I will suffer," says 
Bell, with a heightened colour and a resolute 
look, as though the woman's heel were onee 
more crushing the serpent's head beneath it 
— "in secret and süence, untü Death or 
Heaven released her from her vow to do 
the right. And if I can puU the strings 
^ of my paltry puppets, so as to make them 
dance like Christians and heroes, shall 
I do less for myself and for my — ^for 
Adrian? No, I feel there is no middle 
path for me to pnrsue. There is a wrong 
way and a right way.; and, with God's 
help, I wiU tread the right." 

Here she rises from her downeast, hui^i- 
Hated position, and, with head ereet and a 
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noble purpose beaming in her eyes, paces 
thoughtfiilly and slowly up and down the 
little roont 

*' Let me consider. What is tJs preaent 
pofiition ? Mairied — entirely dependent 
on Hs own resources— his wife absent— he 
almost Hving at our house, and ninning 
daily into the most unnecessaiy expenses. 
I think the fiist thing to be done is to recall 
Aura, so that he may have less excuse for 
leaving home, and none for loitering about 
here. Surely with my superior intellect — 
and of course I can't help seeing that it is 
superior— I might succeed in influencing 
Aura, not only to overlook what, after all, 
has been no real wrong to her, but to make 
her husband's home so happy that he may 
forget it haÄ ever been, and she that it 
ever vexed her. Then I müst talk seriously 
agäin to Adrian'' — at that name a slight 
shiver runs through her frame as though she 
had experienced an electric shock — "about 
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his way of going on, and place his responsi- 
bilily dearly before his ejes, and try to make 
him realize it. And afber that— well, there 
wiU be nothing left for me to do except my 
duty ; and that doesn't leave much time for 
firetting, f<»rtunately. Oh^ thank God ! I caa 
write^^ she exclaims presenüy in a little out- 
burst of irrepresBible paaaion, as she dasps 
her hands and glances upwards. "Thank 
God, I have an employment that usuips all 
my thought and uses up aU my energies, 
and leaves me at the close of each day 
almost too tired to care what has happened 
to me 1 What should I do eise ? How 
could I live, knowing what I know now, 
and miss the tones of his yoice, and the 
look in his eyes, and the clasp of his hand> 

m 

or hold them only to remember they are the 
possessions of another ? Oh, Aura, Aura I 
love him — ^be kind to him — ^be patient with 
him — my poor outcast darling, whom I 
may not love. Oh, if I might but love 
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him ! if I might but pour out at his feet all 
the exhaustless tendemess I feel ! if I miglit 

but work for him — slave for him 

Hush! what am I saying? Is this the 
effect of my good resolutions — ^the straight 
path in wliich I have vowed to walk ? Oh, 
I am weaker and more foolish than Aura. 
I am ashamed of myself. Here, in my self- 
conceit, have I been boasting pf my strength 
of mind and purpose, and the first moment 
my thoughts light upon him I break down. 
What can I do to make amends ? I shall 
not be satisfied tili I have set myself a pen- 
ance. Ah,. I know ; I will write to Aura 
— :a nice long, chatty letter, that shall teil 
her all the news, and prepare her for 
my requesting, at some future period, that 
she shall meet her husband half-^ay, by 
expressing a wish to retum to London." 

She goes to her desk as she concludes the 
seAtence, and by the time she has penned a 
lengthy epistle to Adrian's wife (which 
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hints, though carefiilly, at the desirability of 
not making her visit to Doncaster too pro- 
longed), Bell Dumaresq feels her ruffled 
equanimity sufficiently restored to permit of 
going on with her interrupted work. She 
has been strong and courageous all her life^ 
and her fortitude will not desert her, even 
on this the most trying occasion she has yet 

experienced. 

« # « « « 

We may be sure that Adrian would not 
easily forget his appointment for Simday 
with Lady Trefiisis. Punctual to a moment 
he presents himself at Hyde Park Corner, 
and, on delivering his name to the f ootman, 
is ushered with a certain air of pleasant 
mystery into a snug Uttle boudoir at the 
back of the house, where French Windows, 
shaded by rose-colonred curtains, open upon 
a rockeiy of f ems, in the midst of which an 
iintiring waterspout plays incessantiy with 
a provoking ball, which never reaches the 
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IxyttoiiL Blanche is not äwaitmg him there. 
The room is, for the present, empty, but 
there are sufficient tokens strewn carelessly 
about to denote to whöm it especially be- 
longs, and to render it qtiite a compliment 
to find oneself there ; and as Adrian en- 
sconces himself in an easy ehair, inhales the 
seent of the vases of fiowcrs, and examines 
with interest the feminine trifles that load 
the table, he feels with inward satisfaction 
that he is a favoured guest, or he wonld not 
have gained admittance to this sanctunu 

Lady Trefdsis does not keep him waiting 
long. It is a very wann aftemoon ; and she 
has lingered for a moment, perhaps, to soften 
the nnsentimental, though natural bloom of 
her cheeks with the slightest touch of 
powder, or to place that crimson ribbon that 
becomes her so well amongst the dark 
tresses of her hair. But she will not run to 
welcome him. She descends the stairs after 
Bome five minutes of suspense in a very 
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laogoid and nonchalant manner, and stays, 
even afi;er the door of her boudoir has been 
openeid, to give some directions to the servant 
in attendance. Adrian thinks he catches 
the wordSy " If any one calls, not at home/' 
but is not sore ; for the next minute Blanche 
Trefusis Stands before him^ and he forgets 
everything in the excitwnent of meeting her. 
She is looking very well this aftemoon — 
paler and less gorgeously .arrayed perhaps 
than on the foimer occasion; but hers is a 
luzuriant beauty that can afford to be toned 
down, and a HtÜe pallor makes her more 
interesting ; at all events in the eyes of the 
man who is prepared to talk any amount of 
sentiment with her about the past. 

Their first words axe commonplace 
enough. 

" So good of you to come," she says, with 
a slight tremble in her voice. '^ It is hot 
to-day, and the distance is so great'^ 

'^You have a charmingly cool retreat 
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here," he replies, with not much less nervous- 
ness. "I could hardly believe my senses 
wlien I entered it. Such a relief from the 
glaring stm outside/' , 

" I was always rather famous for keeping 
my rooms cool at Eothesay House, you 
may remember, Mr. Dumaresq — ^that is, if 
you care to remember anything about 
Eothesay House/' she adds, with a politic 
Uttle sigh. 

" I wish you wouldn't speak to me in that 
way, " say s Adrian sentimentally. * * The re- 
membrance is only too dear to me, even 
though fraught with bittemess that will 
colour all my life." 

" Yet bittemess you were only too ready 
to accept" 

" Because I had no alternative. My fate 
was already fixed, and circumstances forbade 
my «pwLg rny^df more fully to you.» 

" There should have been no secrets be- 
tween us, Mr. Dumaresq." 
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" I have feit so often since, and wished I 
had had the courage to teil you all ; but 
what is the use of wisliing when a tliing is 
done? You are married — I am married. 
As £Etr as this life concems us all is over — 
at least for myself." 

"And what do you suppose it is for 
me? Can you imagine my marriage was 
one of love, Mr. Dumaresq ? " 

" Oh, Blanche, if I could believe it other- 
wisel K I thought I might still teil you 
how ardently — ^how fondly " 

" SPush ! No, you mustn't teil me that» 
Remember, we are married ! " 

He rises from the sofa on which he has 
seated himself beside her, and, Walking away, 
leans against the mantelpiece, with his head 
upon his hand. 

"Now, I won't have you fall into the 
*blues,'" she says presently, in a more 
lively tone, as she rises also and Stands be- 
side him. " Listen to me, Mr. Dumaresq." 

YOL. III. M 
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*^ Call me Adrian/' he says pasedonately, 
as he Catches hold of her hands, and dasps 
them tightly between his own. 

" Well, Adrian, then — at all events when 
we are alone, as now — ^it is of no use trying 
to disguise the truth from one another. I am 
a&aid we have both made a great mistake." 
I fear so, indeed!" with a deep sigh. 
You, in holding to your engagement 
throngh motives of so-caUed honour, even at 
the risk of ruining your happiness; and I, 
in contracting a marriage with a man I dis- 
liked for the sake of — of " 

" For the sake of what ? " 

_ • ■ 

'*JRevenge!" she whispers, as her head 
droops down upon her breast. 

" And / have been the hateful cause, then, 
not only of my own miseiy, but youis. 
Blanche, Blanche ! can you forgive me ? '* 

" Forgive you, Adrian ! What object 
should I attain by not forgiving you ? Let 
US not only forgive each other, but try ta 
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forget that we have injured one another. 
Eecriluination will not tmdo the past, and 
sympathy may alleviate the present/' 

" You are an angel ! " he says enthuai- 
astically, as they once more seat themselves, 
side by side, upon the sofa. 

" We may still be firiends, may we not ? " 
says Lady Trefasis, " though a nearer tie is 
•denied ns; we may still see and associate 
with one another, and have the comfort of 
mutual confidence and aflFection ? We shall 
not feel utterly alone, Adrian." 

" I am not worthy of your goodness," he 
munniirs, as he presses his lips upon her 
hand. 

" Well, then, since that is a compact be- 
tween us," continues Lady Trefusis, " who 
shall be the first to begin ? Will you teil 
me the history of your marriage, or shall I 
teil you of mine ? " 

" My Story, Blanche, is soon told. When 
I knew you first I was not engaged, but I 
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was deeply in debt. When I set about de- 
fraying a part of these debts, preparatory to 
Coming as, comparatively speaking, a free 
man to ask for your band— " 

" You intended to ask for it, then ? " she 
exclaims eagerly. 

*' Intended to ask for it ! It was at that 

f 9 

time all my desire — ^all my hope ; and when 
the calamity overtook me that prevented my 
doing so, it nearly broke my heart." 

It did not by any means nearly break his 
heart, as all my readers know ; but we must 
make allowances for a little hj^erbole in the 
case of two such unfortmiate lovers meeting 
again for the first time. But the joy of the 
woman at finding that affcer all she has not 
deceived herseif with respect to his affec- 
tion, even though it be an illegitimate joy, 
is good to see. 

" Ah, you must have suflFered almost as 
much as I did," she says, with a shudder, 
even whilst her ups are smiling. . 
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" Of course I suflfered — agonies ! For I 
found the man to whom I owed the money 
had discovered an attachment on the part of 
his daughter to mjrself — ^an unfortunate oc- 
currence for which I was not the least to 
blame — and refused to take anything from 
me except the money down, or a promise to 
many his child. Now you know the whole 
truth — I had not the money ; all I could do 
was to bind myself to marry the girL" 
" Oh, why didn't you come to me f " 
" How could I have come to you, my kind 
friend, in order to lay myself under an Obli- 
gation which I might never have been in a 
Position to defray ? " 

"It would have been the same as your 
own money. You might have had it all. 
Did I not offer you everything I possessed ?" 
she continues, in a tone of dangerous tender- 
ness. 

" I know you did, dear generous girl-^ 
when it was too late for me to accept it. 
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I was bound then. Blanche — shackled hand 
and foot — and had no alternative but to fly 
from fascinations before which I should 
bave forgotten even my honour, the last 
good thing which I helddear." 

"Shall I ever forget that day?" says 
Lady Trefusis, taking up the chain of the 
recital. " I think when you left me, Adrian^ 
I was mad." 

" Don't speak of it ! " he replies in a 
low voice, and they are both silent for a 
minute, during which their hearts are utter- 
ing Yolumes to each other. 

" WeU, then, to make a long story short," 
aays Blanche Trefusis presentiy, in a tone 
of forced gaiety, " I didn't see, as you were 
mamed, why I shoiQdn't follow your ex- 
ample ; and as ^ poor dear Sir Howard ' — 
as mamma would call him — ^was first on the 
list of my a^lmixers, I rewarded Iüb devotion 
with my hand. I thonght a title and a 
house in town would not be bad exchanges 
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for dolitude and Doncaster — ^you see I am 
making a clean breast to you^ Adrian — ^and 
so we are married and settled here ; and I 
have met you again, and I feel — I feel you 
aare the same to me as ever" 

Adrian is £ar too ready to meet her ad- 
vances half-way, but the look which acconi'- 
panied thifi last assertion is too much ev^oi 
for him. 

"Yes," he answers, as he edges a little 
away firom her side, " I suppose it would be 
impossible for either of us to change in so 
short a time ; but I think it will be better, 
won't it — safer, that is to say — ^if we make a 
kind of agreement not to teil eaeh other so ? " 

" Oh, of course," she replies, quick as ever 
to take her cue from him, "it would be 
very wrong and foolish, and aU that sort of 
thing. But at first, you know — just at fixst 
— ^it seems but natural. However, there's 
an end of it, and we must never mention 
the subjeet again. And now what shall we 
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talk about? Let me see — oh, yotir wife. 
What kind of person is she, Adiian ? " 

Strange to say, though he has just spokea 
of her so depreciatiiigly himself, Adrian 
suddenly experienees a great dislike to the 
idea of discussing Aura's idiosyncrasieSy 
mental or physical, with Lady Trefusis. 
He shrinks from making bis young wife 
the topic of their conversation, and feels 
as if only the introduction of her name in 
this. secluded litüe boudoir would be a 
covert insult to her. 

"I don't think it would interest you to 
hear, Blanche ; indeed, she is such a child, 
there would be litÜe for me to telL" 

" I suppose she's very pretty ? " 

" I believe she is considered so." 

" And amiable ? at least, Mr. Bellew says 
she is." 

" Her character is stiQ unformed ; but she 
promises well in that particular.". 

"You have been fortunate, then," says 
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Lady Trefiisis. with a sUght sneer, for her 
pride has been hurt by bis last remark. 

"Don't say what you don't mean, 
Blanche. You know you do not think 
me fortunate, nor do I think myself so. 
My wife is an aflfectionate, interesting child ; 
but were she the most brilliant, beautifiil, and 
fascinating woman in the world, she could not 
charm me unless I loved her as a man loves 
onee— and once only during bis existence ! " 

" As you love me," she whispers. 

" Yes, I suppose so/' he replies, but even 
whilst he utters it Adrian has an uneasy 
consciousness that the answer is not quite 
correct. He believes he does love Blanche 
Trefiisis : he knows she has the power to 
roüse his strongest feelings, and therefore 
he concludes she holds the key by which 
to sound his deepest. He has never, in 
fact, to his own knowledge loved another 
woman better or more purely than he does 
her ; and yet there seems something want- 
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ing, the name of which he cannot define, 
although its absence is apparent to hia 
s..»« tat ^th whidx we might supply 
him under the word Kespect 

And let the world laugh as it may, or call 
it old-fafihioned to imagiue suoh rococo thing& 
as respect and esteem can have anything to 
do with the sensational mixture, made up of 
passion, idleness, and want of excitement, 
which the nineteenth Century calls love, it 
is nevertheless true that, nnless a man can 
esteem the woman he admires — ^it may be 
for the possession of only one virtue which 
she holds superior to his own — ^her influence 
over him wiU not be a lasting one. 

Adrian Dumaresq wordd not teil you this^ 
for his eyes are blinded by the glitter which 
Blanche Trefusk' imreaaomng pa^on reflecte 
on them, and his vanity (the heel of Achilles 
to man) is so flattered by the pertinacity 
with which she pursues him, that he is 
incapable, at the present moment, of judg- 
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ing rightly about anything. He can only 
feel, in an uncertain, bewildered way, that 
there is a void somewhere^ and attribute it, 
after the faahion of careless, hlasS men, to 
the fact that nothing is really worth the 
trouble of attaining in this world^ and that 
aU pleasure, like the a})ples from the Dead 
Sea's shore, tums to ashes in the mouth. 

This Kttle hitch in their conversation 
seems to have left a slight soreness behind 
it, for they do not get on quite so readily 
afterwards, and theix intercourse is confined 
to topics of a more ordinary nature. When 
the clock strikes six, Adrian rises to take his 
leave. 

" You will come again soon ? " says Lady 
Trefasis interrogatively. 

" As soon as I have your pennission to 
do so. But I must not come too offcen, 
must I ? What wonld Sir Howard say ? " 

" Sir Howard ! " She utters the syllables 
in the same contemptuous tones in which 
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she spoke them to her mother, months ago. 
'' UndeiBtand, once for all, Adxiaii, that Sir 
Howard's actions never interfere with mine. 
We are both perfecüy aware that our mar- 
riage was a mutoal convenience, which it 
wotild cease to be if we feil out ; therefore, 
it is onr policy to keep good friends." 

" What do you mean ? You are talking 
riddles to me." 

"I mean that my fortune is entiiely at 
my own disposal, that Sir Howard's plans 
for the fature would be completely upset by 
the loss of it^ and that I should have no 
hesitation in withdrawing myself and my 
money from his protection if he presumed 
to dietate to me, in the smallest degree, as 
to whom I should or should not receive." 

" You are not in eamest, Blanche ? " 

" I was never more so in my life. Mr. 
Stapleton setüed all his money upon me, 
and my husband cannot touch a farthing of 
it. Did you think I should have been such 
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a fool as to give up the control of my income 
to a man I don't care a fig for? ünder 
other circumstances, it might have been 
different, Adrian," she continues, Rinking 
her rieh voice to a monotone ; " but as it 
is, where I go my money goes, and Sir 
Howard is too politic to risk losing eitlier." 

" But you would never leave bis pro- 
tection, Blanche, for so slight a cause as 
bis tbwarting your wisbes ? " 

" Wouldn't I ? I'd leave bim to-morrow, 
if be gave me the least excuse. Ob, you 
don't know wbat IVe suffered during the 
last tbree montbs I " sbading her face witb 
her bands. "You don't know wbat it is 
to be tied to a person wbom you loathe 
and detest ! " 

^' My poor Blanche I " says Adrian ccMn- 
passionately. 

" No, no ! I am not poor wbilst you call 
me yours," she replies exultantly, uncovering 
her radiant countenance. " I can bear any- 
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thing whilst I am aÄSured of your love, 
Adrian. So come and go here, just aa you 
wUl, and do not be afraid of encoimtering 
any interference. I am always at home in 
the moming, between ten and twelve, when 
you will find me in my boudoir, and we 
shall be able to see each other in comfort 
and privacy. And if ever you should want 
anything — ^if you should be in difficulties 
again, or require assistance — come to me, 
and let ine have the pleasure of helping 
you through with it. Promise me that you 
will do so/' 

"What have I done to merit so much 
kindness at your hands, Blanche ? What 
can you possibly see in such a rough, reck- 
less fellow as I am, to excite your interest 
or your sympathy ? " 

She gazes at him with eyes swimming in 
tears : it is evident she isatno loss to under- 
stand her own infatuation. 

" All I can do," continues Adrian, " is to 
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tliank jou for it, and to show my gratitude 
by pleasing you as much as lies in my 
power." 

'' Come again soon and see me, then/' she 
whispers sofüy. 

" I will come again as soon .as ever I have 
an opportunity," he answers ; and then, as 
they shake hands waxmly, their faces are 
brought very much upon a level, and some- 
how — ^it is not for the first time — ^they make 
the mistake of kissing one another. 

** Well, after all," says Lady Trefusis in 
parting, half pleased and half ashamed, ^^ I 
don't suppose there's much härm in a kiss ! " 

Adrian Dumaresq laughs and echoes the 
sentiment; and yet, as he walks back to 
Carlyle Terrace, that kiss sits very heavily 
upon his souL He is a wild, irregulär fellow, 
who usually ighores the nicer phases of 
morality ; but he feels he had no right to 
embrace Lady Trefusis, or to permit her to 
embrace him, and knowing that kiss haa 
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broken the ice for many more, looks forward 
with prophetic fear into the future. 

" What folly 1 " he thinks, as he tries ta 
argue himself out of what he professes to 
consider a piece of prudish affectation. 
"After all, it's little enotigh to give a 
woman who is as deucedly fond of one as 
Blanche is of me. And when you come to 
consider it, what is a kiss ? A mere fonnula 
— a ceremony which society has decreed 
shall only take place on certain occasions. 
Confounded nonsense I There's not a word 
Said about it in the commandments. It 
isn't as if one had a limited quantity in 
stock either. No one's the worse for it: 
there are plenty more where that came 
from ; and if a man's not to kiss a pretty 
woman who sticks her lips close to his be- 
cause he's married, the sooner the world 
comes to an end the better ! " With which 
flimsy argument Mad Dumaresq tries to put 
the remembrance of that kiss into the back- 
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ground of his memoiy ; but tiiere is some- 
thing in the pure, patient ezpression of 
Bell's hce as she bends over her work, sit- 
ting opposite to him that eveniiig, that 
recalls it more than once uncomfortably to 
his recollection, though he could not teil 
70U why, seeing there can be no possible 
connection between Lady TrefosiB and his 
duty to his cousin. 



TOU III. X 
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CHAPTER VL 

A DANGEEOUS EXPERIMENT. 

PooR Aura, sitting in the dull cottage room 
she occupied during her caxeless maiden- 
hood, with the rain splaßhing against the 
diamond windoV-panes, receives her hus- 
band's letter of expostulation, reads it, sleeps 
with it perhaps pressed against l^er aching 
litde heart, but shows no outward signs of 
waJdng up from the apathy into which the 
cruel knowledge that she is the objeet 
neither of his choice nor his affection seems 
to have plunged her. But with Bell's letteiB 
the case is very diflferent. The first one does 
not make more than a momentary impra»- 
sion on her, perhaps; but when, about a 
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mouth affc^rwatds, [tibe second (which speaks 
f ar more plaiuly of the duty ahe owes to her 
Imsbajad) arrives, the barriers of her pride 
«re broken down. The floodgates ace re- 
opened— she spenda loog houis of weeiHng 
oVer it, aud Tm the^ment of ite rJ^ 
tion her feeling» undergo a change; for 
Isabel Dumaresq, partly because her trade is 
to concoct sentences which shall read metri- 
<5ally, and partly because she has such deep 
wells of sentiment hidden in her own breaat, 
possesses the rare gift of being able to write 
Ä letter which shall appeal to the recipient's 
synxpathies ; and she has thrown all her 
heart into the one which she sends Aura. 
In it she alludes so cleverly to Adrian's 
soHtude and lonely home, to his variaUe and 
restless spirite, and to the disappointment he 
must experience at being deserted both hy 
his wife and parents at the same tiüEoe^ that 
poor Aura's devotion is newly roused by 
the claim lipon her pity, and she becomes 
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as eager to retum to London and her hus- 
band as she had been to quit them. 

Poor Aura f It seems so natural to write 
that adjective before her name, for with all 
her fooHsh, unreasonable love for Adrian, 
though her blind adoration has exalted him 
into a god of gold and proved too weak to 
stand against the discovery that bis feet 
are clay; though she was deaf to reason in 
believing him perfection, and remains so in 
crediting him with twice the evil he has 
done ; still her affection is too pure and en- 
tire and single-hearted to escape our admira- 
tion. And she is suffering a bitter penance 
for her worship in Coming to the belief that 
her idol is not only human, but rather more 
human than the remnant of mankind. 

The worst pain the world can afford us is 
the knowledge that the creature whom we 
have loved and esteemed and looked up to, 
as something infinitely superior to our- 
selves, is unworthy the thought we havQ be- 
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stowed upon it. I have known a heart that 
has bome up bravely against poverty and 
unkindness and disappointment^ and all the 
troubles to which flesh is heir, break down 
entirely, so as never to feel itself againj^ 
beneath a discovery like this. Because 
when we lose faith in the man or woman 
whom we believed to be better tban the rest 
of their sex, we must either acknowledge 
that we were utterly mistaken in them or 
that there exists in this world no such thing 
as virtue. And affcer that we may look 
around us, confused and bewildered to the 
end, not knowing whom to believe or dis- 
believe, or if onr senses were not given us 
by Providence in bitter mockery of our 
impotence to use them. Aura Dumaresq is 
scarcely competent to reason on her own 
case ; but she experiences all the bewilder- 
ment and confusion, the stunned^ dazed 
feeling of having received a severe blow, 
which has left her mind too feeble to com- 
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prehend how the misfortune happened, or 
what will be the end of it, until she receives 
ßell's letter, and her soft feminine pity is 
worked upon in order once more to stir her 
up to action. For however mach a woman 
may have been ill-treated by a man, how- 
ever he may have excited her contempt and 
wearied out her love, if she has really cared 
for him, there will always be a reserve stere of 
pity for hiTn somewhere down in the recesses 
of her heart, parhaps unknown to herseif 
until circumstances arise to call it forth. 
And so, though her husband wiU never 
again be to Aura the same that he haa been— 
thoHgh she will no longer lie at his feet and 
gaze up adoringly into his eyes, and consider 
herseif too much honoured for only occupy- 
ing that position— the idea that Adrian 
misses her and is lonely and unhappy is 
quite sufficient to overcome her temporacy 
resentment and make her eager to resume 
hCT place by his side. 
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^^ Father/' ahe sajs exdtedly, bs he enteis 
ike room that affcenioon, ** I baye had 
anodier letter from Bell-T-Adrian's couain« 
you know— aad he wants me ; it is so duli 
L^ th«e apTtn^eate. He h« i» go U«» 
to sleep all alone» and there is no one to 
we tliings are comfortable for him; and I 
want to go hcone, father/' with a trembling 
voice and eyes, that look rather ashamed of 
tiiiemselyes. ^^I want to go back to him, 
please, as soon as I can/' 

"Holloa! here's a commotion/' eidaims 
Kellick, who is delighted nevertheless to 
watch the eagemess with which she accosts 
him. *^I Said you'd never bide quiet 
more than a few weeks without wanting to 
ran back to thät good-for-nothing husband 
of yours. Well, and what has worked the 
change, my pretty?" pulling her down 
upon his knee ; " he was eyerything that 
was bad yesteiday, and I suppose he's every- 
tibing that's good to-day. Bless the women t 
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they never know their own minds for twq 
seconds together. And so you want to 
leave your poor old dad again, do you ? 
But what will Mr. Dumrick say to that, 
Aura ? Didn't he teil you in his letter that 
you were to stay here and be a good girl, 
and eat and drink plenty, and keep up your 
spirits and your health until he could come 
and fetch you home himself ? " 

The girrs face faQs. That letter is not a 
pleasant recollection, 

"But don't you think, father, perhaps 
Adrian wrote in that way because he didn't 
want me to guess all that he is feeling? 
Miss Dumaresq says he wants me ; she Qays 
he's dreadfully lonely and out of sorts, and he 
told her the other day that he never eats — 
any breakfast now — ^because Mrs. Groode 
sends it up so uncomfortably for him." And 
here a fiightful vision of her husband pining 
and wasting away on account of the impos» 
sibility of eating cold chops and underdone 
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mackerel so works on poor Aura's dis- 
tempered imägination, that she bursts iuto 
tears. 

Kellick would agree to anything sooner 
than see the jsunflhine overclouded again. 

" There, there, my pretty, don't you fret 
You shall go back to town as soon as ever 
you can make it convenient to start, and I 
Warrant Mr. Dumrick's face will be as bright 
as yöur own when he sees you Coming in at 
the door. I don't think he'd like your 
travelling quite alone ; but there's my old 
friend, Mrs. Polson, going the best part of 
the way to-morrow, and youll joumey as 
safe under her wing as if she was your 
mother. Ah ! my poor lamb, if Providence 
Lad spared your poor mother to us, it would 
have been a diflferent life you and I would 
have led, and a diflferent end we'd have come 
to perhaps ; but where's the use of talking ? 
If youVe really made up your mind to go 
back to Mr. Dumrick, Td better be off to 
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Doncaater, and speak to Mrs. Polson aboat 
tiie time of startiog, and you can write him 
a letter meanwhile, to say you're coming ; or 
perhai» you'd like to send him a telegram 
instead ? " 

" Oh no, father ; I would rather not write 
to him, or telegraph either. I want to take 
Mm quite bysuiprise, and then I shaQ know 
if he is really pleased to see me back agaku 
I shall read it in his face as soon as ever 
we meet; and if— if he doesn't care " 

" If he doesn't care ! Stuff and rubbish I 
The very way Mr. Dumrick took your 
going, my dear, is a proof that he caies. 
Fact is, Aura, he's a bit cut up and ashamed 
of himself, as he weD may be, for having 
kept matters dark from his own people. It's 
a bad plan, and seldom thrives, and itll be 
all for the best perhaps, by-and-by, that it 
has come to light It'll be above-board and 
plain sailing now, my dear ; and as for that 
little affiair about the widow " 
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" Oh, father, don't speak of it I I can't 
bear the mention of her name/' 

" But it's so foolifih of you to think twice 
about such a blown-over businesa" 

" I suppose it is ; but I can't help it I 
never pass by Eothesay House without ahud- 
dering to think of her." 

" Well, I,call that rather hard lines on the 
poor, innocent old gentleman that occupiea 
itnow." 

"What old gentleman, father? Doesn't 
— she live there still ? " 

" What, Mrs. Stapleton ? Bless you, my 
dear, there's no Mrs. Stapleton left. She 
made a fine match about a month affcer 
yours, and became my Lady Something or 
other; I forget the name. However, she 
married and left the place, and Eothesay 
House has been let to Mr. Wooton, the big 
brewer, who used to live up at the top of 
the High Street." 

"And she has gone away from Don- 
caster ? " 
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'' Left it montibB ago, and taken all her 
Bticks and stones with her. It's not likely 
she and Mr. Dunmck will set eyes on one 
another in this world again ; but if they do, 
ßhe's married, safe as a clock, and there's an 
' end of it." 

" Oh, I am so glad !" says Aura, with a 
ßigh of relief, "and I only wish I had 
known it all along. Do go into Doncaster, 
father, and see if Mrs. Polson will travel 
with me to-morrow ; but if she won't, I shall 
go alone, mind, unless you can spare the 
time to take me home yourself." 

" Incomprehensible creatures are women," 
thinks Kellick, as he joumeys towards Mrs. 
Polson's domicile, and muses on the little 
traits of feminine character just displayed to 
him; "it is quite impossible to teil what 
theyTl be at from one day's end to another. 
There she was yesterday — crying over her 
Bible, wishing the world would come to an 
end, and swearing she'd never go back to her 
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husbaad ; and this moming, a few worda by 
the post sets her spinmng oflF in the other 
direction — eyes sparkling, feet dancing, and 
wanting to be oflF by the next train. Well, 
I suppose it's no use speculating about the 
matter. The Lord made 'em after that fanci- 
ful pattem, and no talking of ours wiU undo 
it. We must take 'em as they are, and make ' 
the best of the bargain, for it's a gospel truth 
we conldn't do without 'em. Yet it seems 
hard to me that the best women should be the 
most simple, and the wicked ones keep all 
the cleverness to themselves. There seems 
to be so much cunning mixed up in their 
natures, that they can't be good and smart at 
the same time. As soon as ever they feel 
their strength they kick over the traces. I 
have sometimes wished my Aura was a little 
smarter ; but I don't know as it would pay. 
She'll go nice and quiet again now if Mr. 
Dumrick will only smooth her down a bit, 
and I Warrant she won't be alwajrs throwing 
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the widow in bis teeäi, as moet af yoor 
elever ones would. And so, tiioi]^ Fm 
loath to part with her, the cottage won't 
&el the misB af her mach in her preaent 
State, and I shall be glad to think ahe's 
safe under her bnflband's care again." 

He secores the chaperonage of Mrs. 
Polflon, a worthy fiamei^s wife, for the 
next day ; and Aura consequently travels 
np to town in the same carnage with her, 
and is subjected on the joiimey to so dose 
a catechisjn with respect to her domestic 
happiness, that the poor girl's cheeks are 
kept in one peipetual blush, and she is 
most ungratefolly thankfal when her pro- 
tectress reaches her destination, which is 
within a few miles of London, and leaves 
her fall of expectation to pursue the rest of 

her way alone, 

« « * « * 

Adrian, meanwhile, sitting by himself in 
bis apartments in the Begent's Park, has 
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little idea how soon he is to have a com* 
panion in bis solitude. It is four o'clock 
in the afbemoon, aad, divested of bis coat 
and waistcoat, he is lying back in one chair 
with bis feet resting an anotber, bis pipe 
between his teeth, bis eyes half cloaed, his 
thoughts far away, roving at will in the 
region of romance - looking abominably 
lazy and good for notbing. He bas not 
been to see bis cousin Bell to-day — ^partly 
because he was up late last night, and bas 
not long left bis bed, and partly because 
he is engaged to dine with Lady Trefosis ; 
and bas already commenced, wbenever there 
is a Chance of that lady's name becoming 
the subject of conversation, scrupulously to 
avoid Miss Dumaresq's presenca ^Bell ]\as 
been ratber reserved with bim of late too — 
not quite like her old seif — ^and, prompted 
by his guilty conscience, he cannot belp 
thinking she must have heard or guessed 
sometbing with respect to the identity of 
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Blanclie Treftüiu^, and is readj to resent bis 
renewed intiiiiacy witli her for Ama^s sake. 
That intimacy hsm made rapid strides siiice 
the Btinday aftemoon — ^now drifted a month 
baek upon the wave» of time — of whieh I 
^ke in the ]ai$t chapter. Adrian ha» faond 
it impoH^ble to pateh np the ice whieh was 
then broken between him and In» cid flame ; 
and giving np the attempt b» a bad job, has 
permitted the hole to be enlarged with eaeh 
imccee^ling vimt He i» too lazy and too 
little interei^ted in the reralt to lay violent 
»iege to Blanehe^H heart^ bnt he snbmits 
to be made love to in a liirtless, dreamj 
fanhion^ thinking it a very pleasant way of 
paitfdng hii( existenee^ and qnieting bis con- 
»eience — whieh tmll give him an nneasy priek 
every now and then — with the self-asrarance 
that he is quite pai»dve in the matter, and 
the plaything of a pre-ordained fate over 
whieh he has no eontrol. 
The devil ha» «uch a winning way of 
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roiinding oflf all our sharp comers for us, 
such a neat method of picking the plums 
of truth out of the tales we teil ourselves, 
until he transforms our ajgument into a 
species of infemally-devised anagram which 
rea^k quite differenüy firom our fixst inten- 
tions. But if we let his fingers meddle, in 
ever so small a degree, with the pie of our 
proceedings, the cookery is sure to tum out 
a grievouß faUure. 

Adrian Dumaresq haa gained the complete 
entrSe of the house in Hyde Park Corner; 
already is he a privileged guest there, at 
whose advent the mystical true falsehood^ 
"not at home, " is dropped by general 
command^ and the doors of my lady's 
boudoir thrown open as though for the 
approach of royalty. 

To-night, too, he is going (not for the first 

time) to dine alone with Sir Howard and 

Lady Trefusis, and spend the evening there 

— ^which means, as he has already been 
VOL. in. o 
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initiated, either to accompany her lady- 
fihip to the play or to talk in low tones 
with her on the so& in the diawing-room, 
whilst Sir Howard^ who never can keep 
awake after dinner, either duxnbers at the 
back of the box or in an easy chair at 
home. What an admiiable habit is that of 
fllumbering all the evening for husbands 
to adoptl The men who can accomplish 
it naturally should ask a premium on their 
marriage. A woman left to do the honours 
of her establishment to a young and hand- 
some visitor, all by herseif, might lose her 
character; but when her legal protector 
sit i in the Same room the wlule, who dares 
assail the chastity of her attentions, even 
though he snores. Sir Howard has not taken 
a particular fancy to his wife's former friend, 
although he knows nothing of him beyond 
what he sees (Adrian's name never having 
been more than mentioQed to him while in 
Doncaster) ; but it is not to be expected that 
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ia bridegroom on the wrong side of fifty will 
welcome to bis house with more than need- 
fid warmth a handsome, hlasä young fellow 
«of five-and-twenty. He is not jealous of 
bim — ^he has seen no occasion as yet to be 
so — ^but be receives bim witb more fcMmality 
tban be does bis oliier guests, and does nqt 
«nter so freely into conversation witb bim* 
He teils bis wife tbat tbe reason of tbis 
difference lies in tbe fact, now patent to tbe 
World, of Adrian Dumaresq's estrangement 
. from bis own family ; but at tbis assertion 
sbe tosses ber bandsome bead, deigning to 
make no answer, and Sir Howard knows 
tbat be bas gone as far as be dares to go. So 
Adrian is invited to partake of tbeir family 
dinners, and does so ; secretly enjoying tbe 
starcbed manner of bis bost, and reeeiv- 
ing it as somewbat of a compliment — as 
anotber offering to bis vanity, wben com- 
pared witb tbe tender confiden^jes bestowed 
on bim from tbe otber side of tbe bouse. 
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He is ruminating on this, and more like 
it, as he lies so lazily stretched out on his 
two cliairs on the aftemoon in question, 
when bis reverie is broken in upon, tbough 
not at first disturbed, by the sound of a 
cab stopping before the door. Adrian has 
no idea that the cab and he can have any 
connection with one another, for there are 
other lodgers in the house, and he does not 
expect visitors. Its amval, however, is 
followed by a commotion in the hall that 
rouses him, for amidst it he seems to hear 
a voice that is familiär, and has just sat 
upright to listen, thinking the fact curious, 
if nothing more, when the door is suddenly 
thrown open, and Aura, dressed in a piain 
travelling suit, with a hat upon her head, 
and her hair flowing in a childish way upon 
her Shoulders, bearing a leather bag on one 
arm, and a large bunch of flowers, already 
half dead from the joumey, on the other, 
Stands upon the threshold. Her large, 
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limpid eyes axe fiiU of a beaming, timid 
love; but her faoe is pale, her costume 
dusty, her whole appearance unfashionable 
and second-rate ; and it never Struck Adrian 
so forcibly thät it is so, as in the first mo- 
ment he sees her so imexpectedly 3tanding 
in the doorway, and in his surprise regards 
her ahnost as he would have done a stranger. 

"Adrian," she says half fearfully, "I 
have come home again." 

" Aura ! Good Heavens I what freak is 
this ? " and then he rises from his chair, and 
it becomes very apparent that he is not 
pleased. "Are you ill? Anything the 
matter with your father? What on earth 
has made you return home in this extra- 
ordinary manner ? " 

" Oh, Adrian, won't you hiss me ? " she 
says with trembling, disappointed lips. 

At this he remembers himself, and, stoop- 
ing, performs- his duty rather vaguely on 
her cheeks and forehead« 
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"But why didn't you write?" he con- 
tinues imperatively. "What made you. 
8tart without giving me the slightest notice ? 
I thought I particnlarly requested you in 
my last letter to remain where you were 
until I fetched you ? " 

" Yes, dear, I know you did ; but I 
wanted so to come back again and ask you 
to — to — ^forgive me for all I have said and 
done ; and father thought I might, and he 
put me in the train, and Mrs. Polson brought 
me. But oh ! " sinking down upon the sofa 
and commencing to cry, " if you're not glad 
to See me home again, I wish I had stayed 
in Doncaster." 

" For Heaven's sake ! don't begin to make 
a row here, Aura, and let every one in the 
house know that your first greeting to me 
are those everlasting tears. Have you paid 
yourcab?" 

"No-o; not yet. I — I hadn't enough 
change," she sobs from the depths of the 
sofa cushion. 
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He utters some impatient ejaculation at 
ber weakness, and leaves the room to setüe 
it. Meanwhile, she sits there, feeling, per- 
haps, more miserable than ever. In a few 
minutes Adrian retums, aaid Walking up to 
the window, Stands with his back towaids 
her, whistÜBg. 

" Oh, Adrian, don't be angry with me I " 
she pleads presently. 

" I am not angry with you ; but it's deuced 
inconvenient your Coming home without a 
moment's waming, and you might have 
guessed it without being told. ./ didn't 
send you away, remember, Aura ; you went 
of your own. free wül. You choose the very 
time when most people would have con* 
sidered it the duty of a wife to stick to her 
husband, to turn your back on me and my 
troubles, and go after your own pleasure in 
the coimtiy. You didn't even pay me the 
compliment of asking my leave first. Well, 
I let you go ; I made no objections, though 



) 
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you can't suppose that I liked it, all the 
same. But as you didn't consult my wishes 
in the first instance, you might have doue 
BD in the second. You knew what they 
were, and you ahould have obeyed thera. 
Tou're my wife; therefore "the sooner you 
get rid of the notiou that you are youi own 
mistress, and can come and go as you please, 
the better. J£ I have lost your love, Aura, 
the least you can give me instead of it is 
your obedience." 

This speech, delivered in Adrian's atemest 
manner (for, all unworthy as he knows him- 
self to be of this child's affection, it is never- 
theless true that he has sorely feit the 
probable loss of it), overcomes pooi Aura 
to that eztent that the latter part is nearly 
loBt in her hysterical weeping, and before it 
is concluded, blinded by tears, she has groped 
her way to his side and seized hold of his 
band. 

" "" '-Tiow I was wvong, and very aiUy and 
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disobedient. I should have stayed here to 
comfort you. But I thought you didn't 
love me, Adrian. I thought, perhaps, that 
you had never loved me, and I hardly knew 
what I was doing. Oh, do forgive me 1 for 
I am so miserable, hushand ! " 

At the last word her voice falls and his 
resentment is somewhat appeased There is 
a saddened ring in its pronunciation which 
seems to appeal to his inmost spirit, as 
though she would say, fearfully, " Are you 
still my husband, one with me? and will 
you ever be so ? " and Adrian, remembering 
what has passed during her absence, con- 
science-stricken, raises the girl in his arms, 
and places her again upon the sofa. 

"Come, my dear Aura, don't cry any 
mpre," he says consolingly. " Yes, of course 
I forgive you — ^if there 's anything to for- 
give ; just as you must forgive me for the 
pain I have unwittingly caused you " — ^there 
he takes out his pocket-handkerchief and 
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dries her eyes as if she were a baby. « But 
it's silly to take fancies into your head, you 
know, my dear — ^about my not loving you, 
and nonsense of that sort. IVe never 
deceived you, Aura. IVe just shown you 
as much love as I've feit, and nothing more ; 
and, after aU, that is the most honest thing 
to do. People who vow and declare they 
never loved anybody so much as they do 
each other are generally self-deceivers, or 
Hars, which is worse ; and no one who has 
any sense expects that sort of thing to laat 
after marriage. So the best thing we can 
do is to go on quietly, and make each other 
as happy and comfortable as we can, and, 
depend upon it, we shall get through the 
World as well as most people. Of course,^ 
I would rather you had remained with your 
father until you had my permission to 
return; but as you have elected to come 

home " 

" But I thought you wanted me," inter- 
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rupts Aura, through a few remaining sobs. 
" Miss Dumaresq said that " 

" Miss Dumaresq ! What, has Bell been 
writingtoyouaboutit?" 

" Yes, and she said you were uncomfort- 
able, and I ought to come — and '^ 

" Yes, yes, pf course, it's all right ; don't 
let US say any more about it. At the same 
time, remember in future that / am the 
proper person for you to consult in such 
matters, and not Bell, or any other relation. 
But what I was going to say was, that being 
here, I trust you will try and make me 
forget the cause that separated us. And, 
first, we must have no more tears or com- 
plaints, Aura." 

" Oh no, indeed 1 I won't cry again^ 
dear Adrian," she says ; " only teil me you 
are glad to see me now I am comö." 

"Why shouldn't I be glad to see you? 
You put such foolish questions," he replies 
evasively ; but though he kisses her again as 
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he says it, Aura feels that^ imimpassioned as 
his love for her has always been, there is 
still something more gone &om it now. If 
he were not ardently attached to her before, 
he used, at any rate, to embrace her with 
a certain degree of pleasure ; but now it 
is duty alone that prompts the indiflferent 
caiess, and she tums away from it with a 
sigh, and leans her weaiy little head upon 
her hand. 

" You must be very tired, affcer yonr long 
joumey ; won't you have a glass of wine ? " 

"Oh no, I don't want anything, thank 
you/' she answers, in a melancholy voice, 
"but to be with you, Adrian, and to hear 
you speak. Only, if you could do one thing 
for me ? " 

" What is that, Aura ? " 

"To send round to your cousin's — ^you 
always dine there, don't you ? — and say you 
are going to stay at home to-night. It 
seems such a long, long time since we have 
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been together, a;iid I have been looking 
forwaxd aU day to spending this evening 
with you." 

Her husband Starts. This allusion to 
dinner makes him suddenly remember with 
whom he is pledged to dine, and he has 
no wish or intention to break his engage- 
ment. 

" Now, here's a specimen of the contre- 
temps likely to arise, when wives try to act 
independently of their husbands/' he says 
in a tone of vexation. " Of course I should 
have liked to have dined with you on the 
first evening of your Coming home, but you 
have put it out of my power, by giving me 
no notice of your retum. I am engaged 
out to dinner to-night, Aura." 

^^ Going out!" At the idea her face 
falls as if she had received some terrible 
disappointment, as indeed it is to her. 

" Yes ; it's not my fault, remember ; you 
have no one to blame for it but yourself. 
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But I'm due in Hyde Park Corner at lialf- 
past seven — and, by Jove ! " looking at his 
watch, " time's getting on, and I must be- 
gin to think of dressing. Now, what shall 
I Order Mrs. Goode to get for you ? Rump- 
fiteak, cutlets, chop, fish, soup ? What do 
fancy best, Aura ? She can send to the 
restanrant and have it ready in half an 
hour/' 

" Oh, nothing, nothing 1 I couldn't eat a 
morsel, all by myself," says the girl, who 
«xhibits considerable danger of relapsing 
into tears. 

" Nonsense ! don't be such a child 1 You 
must eat, or you'U make yourself ill. Of 
course it's annoying that I have to leave 
you the first day, but you needn't make 
matters worse by getting up your back 
ubout it ; and in any case, you would 
have been too tired to sit up long. Now, 
take my advice, Aura; have something 
substantial for dinner, drink a couple of 
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V 

glasses of port wine, and go to bed, and I 
shall be home before youVe waked up from 
your beauty sleep." 

She acquiesces without further argument, 
and, rising from the sofa, goes into the 
bedroom to remove her travelling things, 
whilst Adrian summons the servant and 
gives the necessaiy directions for her meal. 
and, having done so, makes no attempt to 
foUow his wife, but seating himself again in 
the annchair commences to reperuse the 
newspaper. 

After a while Aura retums, but the sub- 
ject of Adrian's engagement is not again 
noooted between them, until an hour later, 
when, arrayed for conquest, he ako issues 
from the bedroom and finds his wife seated 
at the table before a dish of cutlets, of which 
she is Hstlessly partaking. 

" I am going now, Aura,'* he says teiskly, 
though, to teil truth, he doesn't föel brisk. 

" Where are you going ? " she asks for the 
first time. 
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"Didn't I teU you? I dine with Sir 
Howard and Lady Trefusis to-night, in 
Hyde Park Corner/' 

"I never heard of them," she says 
dreamUy. 

" I dare say not ; but they are old fiiends 
of mine. I have lots of fiiends you never 
heard of, Aura/' 
I suppose so." 

And these are amongst the best of them. 
I have been there often lately, and hope to 
be again. Lady Trefusis is a very sensible 
woman, and — ^no humbug about her, or any- 
thing of that kind, in fact — ^and '^ 

'^ Yes ; I shall like to know her," replies 
Aura innocently, her thoughts being in 
reality far away from the subjeet in hand. 

" Hum — ^ha — ^yes ; well, I suppose I should 
be starting. Good night, dear," with another 
indiflFerent kiss. "Get to bed early, and 
sleep off all your fatigue, and I'U take you 
over to see Bell the first thing tö-morrow 
moming." 
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She retums the caress with interest, 
almost hojping, perhaps, that her warmth 
may call forth a corresponding ardour on 
his part ; but if so, she is mistaken. Adrian 
has done his duty for that evening, and 
leaves the room without a renewal of con- 
jugal attentions. 

She listens to his footsteps as they descend 
the stairs, feels the slam of the hall door as 
it closes after him strike on her heart like a 
hammer, and then, with one glance round 
the deserted apartment — a picture of the 
desoktion of her empty heaxt-faJls forward 
sobbing on her outstretched arms. 



VOL. III. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THEEE MONTHS LATER. 

From that evening the husband and wife 
are destined never again to be tbe same to 
one another tbat they have been. The hold 
that Aura had upon Adrian's heart — a three- 
fold cord of admiration for her purity, interest 
in her youth, and pity for her false position, 
but which had been mnch weakened by her 
own behavionr — is not strong enongh to cope 
against the passion that Blanche Trefusis has 
managed to rekindle in his breast. He is 
not nnkind to his wife, nor does he posi- 
tively neglect her, but he feels no longer 
able to get up that show of affection with 
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wliich he formerly rewarded her entire faith 
in him. He is out of humour with himself 
and all the world, and apt, after the manaer 
of hiß sex, to resent his disappointment on 
the person who comes easiest to hand, and 
that person is naturally his wife. He can- 
not nnderstand why Bell Dumaresq, who 
used to take so lively an interest in all his 
proeeedings, should, just as he feels himself 
most in need of her counsel, have become so 
silent and reserved and prosy — often tearful 
— always ready with a sermon for him, and 
evidently inclined to think him on the high 
road to destruction. From his parents he 
hears nothing ; his relations with Lgdy 
Trefusis are becoming more perplexing and 
intricate every day ; his banker's account is 
at its lowest ebb, and, what with Blanche's 
numerous demands upon his time and his 
own indolence, he is making no more money 
to replace it. What more natural and be- 
coming, therefore, with all these things 
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against him, than he should vent the ill- 
humour and low spirits that they engender 
on the unfortunate partner of his house ? 
It is always the case in this world, that vre 
worry most those who have the greatest 
claim on our forbearance ; and though it 
may be very contemptible, it could hardly 
be practical otherwise. For were we to 
exhibit onr humours to our aequaintances, 
we should be cömpelled in our tum to bear 
those of our next-door neighbour ; and con- 
ceive the horror of enduring the Company 
of Mr. Smith's wife or Mrs. Brownes hus- 
band for a whole aftemoon when afflicted 
with the sulks 1 Their first visit to us paid 
under such conditions would probably be 
their last ; nor could we expect to see our 
own evil tempers received with more favour 
at their hands. Home is the place for gout, 
lumbago, and toothache, and therefore home 
is also presumably the place for ill-humour, 
discontent, and contradiction. Only let the 
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inmates of such a home as yet iminfected 
with tibe same disease flee to the wilderness, 
or anywhere eise to get out of the way. 
" Better meet a bear robbed of her whelps/* 
says Solomon, " than a fool in his foUy ; " 
and if Solomon had ever sat down for a 
whole fortnight with a fool in his sulks, 
he would have employed much stronger 
language. But he wouldn't have done it — 
he would have ordered him to be bowstrung 
before the end of the week, and have shown 
his wisdom in doing so. Adrian is not quite so 
bad as the ideal fool^of Solomon, but at times 
he is difficult to bear with. His thoughts 
are preoccupied — his temper moody and 
uneertain ; he is generaUy restless and un- 
easy, slipping out of the house at odd 
moments, and sometimes remaining away 
for hours together, without vouchsafing to 
aflfbrd his wife the least account of his 
doings. He has taken to having evening 
engagements also, which bear no reference 
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to hers, and staying out late at night, and 
sometimes on his retum home he has quite 
frightened Aura with his stränge actions 
and incoherent mode of speaking. Still he 
is not positively cruel to her. On oecasions, 
he can be both considerate and ajffectionate 
in his manners : he is often smitten with a 
penitential mood, during which the smoulder- 
ing ashes of her old adoration flare up anew, 
and bum feebly for a few hours, untü he 
leaves her to herseif again, and she has 
leisure to see how trivial and evanescent are 
his feelings with respect to her ; and he tries 
to make up for his ^ost interest (but ah ! 
how leaden winged the effort flutters to the 
ground) by spending money lavishly upon 
her. 

Indeed, at this period Adrian commences 

to fling about the few pounds he has left so 

recklessly, that he has well-nigh come to the 

.end of Job Kellick's wedding gift. And 

yet he goes on from day to day, in a species 
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of dogged, sullen humour against fate, 
wasting his Httle substance right and left, 
and making no provision for the morrow. 
Aura, meanwhile, is taking matters in a f ar 
more tranquil spirit than one could have 
expected of her, But the fact is, her blind 
worship of her husband was shattered with 
the discoveiy that she has been deceived in 
him, and, the first grief and disappointment 
being over, it comes natural to her to bear 
the rest in silent resignation. Had she been 
a clever woman and laid herseif out at this 
juneture to try and undo the härm caused by 
the revulsion of her feelings, she might yet 
have won her husband back to his allegi- 
ance ; but she has not the strength of mind 
to do it. She can bear patiently with his 
humours, take his rebukes in silence, and 
respond in a quiet, matter-of-fact manner to 
his overtures of affection; but her love for 
him was an unreasoning passion. It was not 
Adrian Dumaresq she worshipped, but a 
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creature of her own imagination ; and now 
that the pedestal is shattered and the idol 
overtKrown, sKe can hardly recognize the 
poor, frail Man left to her as the objeet of 
her former adoration. She does not com- 
plain — even to her father, but she goes about 
her daily duties with a quiet step and a 
methodical air that sits badly on the 
Shoulders of seventeen. And Bell Dumaresq, 
who by her influence might set so much 
right that is wrong between these two, is 
feeling too deeply for herseif to be able to 
act for them. She appears to be all that her 
cousin considers her to be — cold, reserved 
and distant — ^because she is afraid to mingle 
more intimately with him ; airaid of the 
Btrength of her love and the weakness of 
her will, and that in some moment of confi- 
dence she may betray herseif. And Bell 
"wonld sooner die a thousand times. But 
though she no longer dares hang over his 
chair or hold his band, or make him the 
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depository of her litüe troubles, she does 
not for a mometit remit her increasing care 
for him and efforts on his behalf. She has 
written to her uncle, who, with Lady Olivia, 
is now settled at Brüssels for the winter ; 
but though he answers her letters, Colonel 
Dumaresq tacitly refuses to enter into 
any discussion on the subjeet of his son's 
misconduet. Bell, fearless of consequences 
in her cousin's cause, has detailed all the 
circumstances of his marriage with the 
utmost minuteness to his father, and brought 
forward every excuse that she can think of 
for his subsequent behaviour, but the 
Colonel obstinately refrains jfrom any com- 
ment on her Communications, and she is 
beginning to despair of making an im- 
pression on him. From one fact, however, 
she deduces a slight hope. She has ascer- 
tained through her uncle's letters that the 
Theodore Littles are not at Brüssels, nor 
even expected to join them there ; and by 
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the gamility of the housekeeper in Brook 
Street that there has been sometliing like a 
quarrel between the Colonel and his son- 
in-law, and that it is rumoured amongst 
the servants of both families they will not 
again take up their residence beneath the 
same roof. BeU feels that a misunderstand- 
ing between these two can only have axisen 
on account of the Honourable's interference 
with regard to Adrian ; knows also that if 
she can bnt onee gain her uncle's ear with- 
ont fear of her arguments being overthrown 
by the malice of his daughter's- hnsband, 
she will have twice the chance of persuading 
him to reconsider his decision, and tries, 
consequently, to look forward hopefully to 
the fiiture, and trust to time to give her 
cousin one more chance of redeeming his 
character. The readership, which she was 
to have shared with him, has now de- 
volved entirely upon herseif, for Adrian is 
constantly away from home, and either 
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neglects the work altogether, or does it so 
carelessly, that she has to go over it again 
forhim. 

In fact, poor Bell is very crestfallen and 
downhearted at tliis period of her existence,. 
for there is no excitement in the Performance 
of her duty to bear her above its depressing 
influence, and she sees but little in her 
cousin's present mode of living tö enconrage 
her to persevere in her attempts to keep 
him steadily at his profession; and the 
disappointment reacts upon her own labour, 
so that she is unable to write as strennously 
and clearly as she was wont to do. Her 
stories flag ; her plots decrease in interest ; 
she cannot bring her thoughts to bear upon 
one subject for long, together, and is so 
disheartened by failure as to appear very 
unlike her own bright, confident seif. She 
has taken to wandering about, also, during 
working hours ; and on one of thöse occasions^ 
when she has tried again and again to fix 
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her mind upon her composition, and 
eventually thrown all her papers to one 
aide in despair, she arrives at about one 
o'clock in the day at her cousin's apartments. 
Adrian is out, but Aura, looking very 
pale and quiet and depressed, is sitting in 
the drawing-room, engaged on needlework. 

" Well, Aura ! where is Adrian ? Not 
escaped already, I hope, at this early hour 
of the day/' 

" He left home at about eleven, I think, 
BelL^' 

" And when is he to be back ? " 

" I have not the least idea." 

''Not the least idea! Is that the way 
you allow him to go about ? " replies Miss 
Dumaresq jestingly. "What time do you 
lunch?'' 

"I don't know; I don't suppose I shall 
have any — ^at least Adrian said he should 
lunch out to-day, and I don't care to eat 
when I am alone." 
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" But that is very wrong of you, Aura," 
says Bell eamestly. " You should take more 
care of your health than that, or Adrian 
should look after it for you. I don't think he 
can have any idea that when he stays away 
from home you refuse to eat." 

" I don't refuse — ^but I can't do it ; the 
food seems to stick in my throat." 

" Where is he gone to ? " 

" To Lady Trefusis', I believe — at least I 
conclude so — but Adrian didn't say." 

Bell gazes at the girl, whose eyes are 
fixed upon the muslin strip which she is 
hemming, for a few minutes in süence. 
She notes how ill' she looks, what moumfiil 
lines are drawn about her uncomplaining 
mouth, how she stoops as she sits at work^ 
and all her sympathies are roused in her 
behalf. 

" Aura," she says, as she draws nearer to 
her, ** who is this Lady Trefusis with whom 
Adrian appears to be so intimate ? " 
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To this question Aura makes no reply, but 
letting her work fall suddenly from her trem- 
bling hands, casts herseif on BeU Dumaresq's 
breast, and commences to weep bitterly. 

" My poor child I is he really making you 
unhappy ? " says her companion tenderly, as 
she holds her close in her embrace. 

" He is there always," sobs Aura, as soon 
as she can speak, "moming, noon, and 
night ; if he doesn't say so at the time, it is 
sure to come out afterwards, that he has 
been Walking or driving or sitting with her. 
And she writes him letters. Bell, though 
they meet every day — I have seen him open 
them, with a great red and gold monogram 
at the top ; and I met them once together 
in an open carriage in the Park, and Adrian 
was lying back and she was driving him, 
and — and — ^her face was tumed away — ^but 
_but " 

" Hush, Aura 1 don't speak of it until you 
^are calmer — ^this agitation will make you 
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ill/' says Bell, whose own heaxt has tumed 
very sick and cold at the young wife's reve- 
lations. " And perhaps you are mistaken in 
thinking that Adrian spends all bis time 
there ; he must have other friends. But 
don't you know wlio Lady Trefusis is ? " 

'' No ; he knew her in the country some- 
where — ^years ago." 

" Has she never called on you, Aura ? '' 

Aura shakes her head. 

"It is very stränge that Adrian should 
have passed over such an Omission on her 
part, or that he should encourage any 
intimaey after it. You must let me speak 
to him about this, dear Aura. Lady Trefii- 
:sis, whoever she may be, has no right to 
take him away so constanüy from you and 
firom bis work ; it is not the act of a friend. 
He is getting terribly careless. It appears to 
me as though he hever did any work at all 
now. The MSS. are just as often retumed 
unread as not ; and even when he has pro- 
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fessed to read them, his criticisms are so 

hasty and ül advised, that Messrs. R 

have sent me more than one complaint on 
the subject, so that I foresee I shall be com- 
pelled, for my own reputation's sake, to 
withdraw the work from liim — ^and what on 
earth is he to do then ? '' 

"It is all her fault/' says Aura indig- 
nantly. "She is alwayB asking him to 
dinner at her house ; and even when he seems 
disposed to spend an evening at hopae, he is 
sure to receive a note before it is half over, 
asking him to run up there for an hour and 
help her to pass the time ; and offcen he is 
not back again until after I have gone to 
sleep." 

*' Is Adrian steady in other ways, Aura ? 
Does he ever take more to drink than is 
goodforhim?" 

" Sometimes," she whispers, with her face 
buried in Miss Dumaresq's neck. 

" My -poor girl ! " This announcement is 
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foUowed by another silence, which is broken 
by Bell continuing, in a brisk voice, " But 
come 1 we mustn't judge him too hardly, 
Aura ; I dare say he has feit the tum mat- 
ters have taken in Brook Street more deeply 
than we at first imagined^ and bis head is 
intoxicated with tbe flatteries and attentions 
of this fine lady feiend of bis. Adrian was 
always very easily influenced eitber for good 
or evil, and it will only be necessary to put 
these tbings before bim in tbeir proper 
ligbt to make bim see tbe foUy of wbieb be 
bas been guilty. I will undertake to speak 
to bim — ^I was never afraid of Master Adrian^ 
as you know — and I am sure you will soon 
see a difference in bis bebaviour." 

Tben sbe tries to dismiss tbe subject by 
tuming ber attention to one of tbose con- 
glomerations of steel and ivory and ormolu 
and silk and moroeco, intended for ladies' 
work^ wbieb cost so mucb and bold so little^ 

and wbieb is lying on tbe table. 
TGL. m. Q 
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"What a beautiful bag you have there, 
Aura ! Rather Tiseless, I should say — ^I pre- 
fer a stxaw basket myself — ^but very band* 
some. That's something new, isn't it ? " 

"Yes. Adrian brougbt it me from the 
Crystal Palace yesterday," replied Axura 
eagerly, as she discloses the contents of her 
possession; " and it has a gilt thimble and 
scissors and everything inside, you see. I 
believe it cost three guineas/' 

" What an extravagant fellow I Won't I 
give him a scolding when next we meet for 
that ? Fancy spending three guineas all at 
once on a present for bis wife, and a wife he 
doesn't care two straws about, eh, Aura ? '' 
adds Bell slily, 

"He went with Lady Trefusis/' is the 
damping answer. 

" Well, and what of that, dear ? I suppoße 
the woman worried him into it; and that 
he would much rather have gone with you 
is evineed by the thought he had for you 
whilst away." 
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"Do you really think so," says poor 
Aura with sparkling eyes. 

" I really think Adrian knows in his 

• lieart of hearts that you are worth fifty 

women such as Lady Trefusis ; and I really 

think he will be teUing you so with his own 

Ups before many days are over, Aura." 

" Oh, if he would ! And I think perhaps 
if he hneWy^ replies the girl, clasping her 
hands. " Bell, I have a great, great secret 
to teU you." 

" Well, come home with me then, and I'll 
hear it on the way. Make haste and put on 
your things, there's a good chüd, or every- 
thing will be as cold as charity before we 
get there." 

So she cheers the girl up, and carries her 
offto Carlisle Terrace for the remainder of 
the day, and they have a long, confidential 
talk together, such as women love, which 
leaves Bell more than ever determined to 
take her cousin soundly to task for his be- 
haviour to his wife. 
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" Neglectful — idle — extravagant," she 
thinks of him to herseif; "he is resolved 
not only to break this patient child's heart, 
but to drag her to the workhouse. Oh, I 
could not have thought it of Adrian ! and 
he shall not rush into crime bhndfold whilst 
I have the power to open his eyes, even at 
the risk of incurring his hatred. I have 
been weak in keeping so much to mys^lf of 
late. Had I not been too fearftd of the 
consequences, I might have prevented the 
mischiet My love for him, after all, is not 
much stronger than poor Aura's. I was 
obliged to make the best of it to her — ^and 
in her state of health, toö I — ^but my own 
opinion is that he has gone almost as far as 
it is possible for him to go, without taking 
the final leap that shall bring destruction 
upon both of them. But if I can prevent 
that, even at the sacrifice of all my own 
interests, I will." 

In this mood, and considering that she 
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does not wait for an opportunity to speak 
to her Cousin, but mahes it, by sending him 
a note that evening, reqnesting that he will 
come round as soon as possible to see her 
upon business of the utmost importance, it 
may be supposed that Bell Dumaresq does 
not let him off easily. On the contrary, she 
places his conduct and its probable con- 
sequences before him in so piain and start- 
ling a light, that Adrian, who has obeyed 
her summons as soon as he reeeived it, 
Stands conscience-stricken and humiliated, 
without an excuse to make for himself, 
until, in the fidness of her own love for 
him, she almost fears that she has said too 
much. 

" Adrian, perhaps you will think I have 
no right to speak like this, but I cannot 
hold my tongue. You are a man of the 
World, and must know that a woman like 
Lady Trefusis can mean no good by so 
constanüy inviting you to her house. She 
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has not paid your wife the common civility 
of a call, and in most cases that very fact 
alone would be considered quite sufficient 
reason for a husband refusing to accept any 
further attentions at her hands. But you 
encourage them, and delight in them, and 
yöu are making Aura's Itfe miserable to 
her/^ 

" She has complained to you, then ? " 
"She has not. She is one of those 
women that would droop and pine away 
and die without uttering a reproach to you. 
But she feels it. Any one can see she feels 
it. You would see it were you not blinded 
by self-love." 

"Bell, you are making me awftdly im- 
happy. It is true that I am a great deal 
with Lady Trefusis. She is an old friend 
of mine. I knew her long before I was 
engaged to Aura, and I didn't see any 
particular härm in accepting her invitations, 
even if they were extended only to myself. 
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She doesn't affect women, as a rule, and Tm 
sure Aura would not derive mnch pleasure 
from her Company ; iu fe^t, they wouldn't 
get on at all together." 

"Then you shouldn't visit her eitlier/' 
says Bell, bluntly. 

"But of course I don't want to make 
my wife unhappy, or anything of that sort ; 
and I never noticed that she was so. I 
don't take her about with me mnch because 
she doesn't seem to care for it, and she's not 
very strong ; but " 

"Adrian," intemipts his cousin hastily, 
" do you know why Aura is not so strong 
as she used to be ? " 

"London air, I suppose. She says it 
doesn't agree with her/' 

" It is no such thing. She's been keeping 
it a secret from you, because she fears that you 
may feel annoyed ; but she told me yester- 
day. She's in the family way. You will 
have a child soon, Adrian, to work for and 
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Btipport. Wliat sort of preparation are you 
making to receive it ? '* 

''By Jover says Adrian, as he gives a 
long whistle and walks away to the window^ 
aad his Cousin doesn't knx>w if the prospect 
plea^es him or makes him angry. 

'^ I have another thing I must speak to 
you about/' she continues presenüy, "and 
that is your eztravagance. Aura showed 
me the bag you brought her from the 
Crystal Palace. How you can justify it 
to your conscience to spend three guineas 
on rubbish like that when you are not 
making three Shillings a week, I cannot 
imagine; out you must know where such 
f olly wiU end, and I hope you wiU remember 
in future that there are two now dependent 
on you — ^two to be dragged down to desti- 
tution in your Company. You may think, 
Adrian, you have a right to ruin yourself, 
but you must know you have none to ruin 
your wife and your chilA" 
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" Tve been an awful fool, Bell, but I will 
tum over a new leaf — ^mdeed I will. I will 
go in hard for reading those MSS. again, 
and try to put by a few pounds against 
the Coming contingency. But I don't know 
how on earth I'm to do it. I'm so close 
run now, I was thinking of getting a biU 
done for me in order to drag through the 
next month." 

"And how are you to take it up when 
due ? I trust you wiU think of nothing of 
the kind, Adrian. I have not yet touched 
the hundred and fifty pounds you paid into 
the bank for me last month, and it is at your 
Service again if you like to draw it. You 
must have some money to go on with.'^ 

*'But however hard I may stick to the 
reading, it will be such slow work paying 
you back. Bell, and I have no prospect of 
anything now except what I may eam." 

"Never mind that, Adrian. If the 
thought that you have a loan to repay 
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keeps you steadily to work, it may prove 
of the greatest good to you.'* 

" Oh, Bell, you are the best friend I have I 
I believe I love you more than the rest of 
the World put together." 

The man is so softened by her goodness 
that the tears stand in his eyes, and hers 
rise in unison. But she will not let him 
See them. 

"If the use of it helps you on the right 
path, Adrian, I shall be more than satisfied- 
But pray think very seriously of what I 
have Said to you, and break off your 
acquaintanceship with Lady Trefusis as 
soon as ever you can." 

" I don't quite see how I can entirely 
break off with her," says Adrian, pulling 
his moustache thoughtfiilly. 

'* There's no difficulty in the matter. The 
mere faet of her never having called upon 
your wife is sufficient reason for accepting 
no more of her invitations. A married man 
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can always plead the excuse of duty in 
another direction/' 

" And get well laughed at for his pains." 

** What signifies the laughter of fools ? 
It's better to endure that — if it reqnires the 
exercise of any endurance — ^than to break 
such a loving, simple heart as Aura's." 

" But I think you take rather too strong 
a view of the case. Bell. Aura may be 
vexed at my conduct, but I am sure I have 
had reason enough to be vexed with hers." 

" Well, we won't discuss that point, be- 
cause in the first place it is quite irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, and in the second, I 
make it a rule never to put my finger 
between the fire and the wood. Husbands 
and wives should setüe their quarreis by 
themselves. But the question of your being 
idle or industrious is one that aflfects your 
whole family ; and what you call the 
friendsTiip of Lady Trefusis interferes with 
your doing your duty in that particular." 
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" How bitter you women can be against 
eacli other \ Wby sboujd you doubt the 
pure intentions of a person you have never 
Seen ? '' 

Bell raises her eyes and fixes them steadily 
upon her cousin's face. 

'' Will you guarantee the purity of her 
intentions, Adrian ? " 

He cannot meet her gaze, but tums away 
uneasily. 

" Look here, Bell, I really won't go there 
so often ; and ITl make a point in future of 
spending my evenings at home. You don't 
think Aura's really iU, do you ? " 

" I think she is sufiering more from loss 
of faith in you than from any bodily ail- 
ment. She is dispirited and out of sorts, 
but I am convinced it lies in your power 
to restore her to her usual cheerftOness/' 

"Well, I'll go hoine at onee and see 
what I can do about it. Of course I knew 
nothing of what you have told me concem- 
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ing her, or I wouldn't have leffc her so much 
alone. And I'll bring her round this 
evening, if I may, and you shall judge if 
your prescription has taken any effect." 

" Do, Adrian ; I shall be delighted to 
receive you both, and you are a dear good 
boy to take my advice in this manner. I 
knew I had only to open your eyes to the 
existing State of aflfe,irs to see yöu put an 
end to them." 

*' K I am good, what must you be ? Ah, 
Bell, it isn't every one I should have allowed 
to speak to me on so delicate a matter ; but 
if you were to ask me for my head I believe 
I should give it you." 

" Don't be afraid,'' she laughs merrily ; " I 
shall never trouble you with so mighty 
a request. There's too little in it, Adrian," 
and Adrian resents the insult by kidnap- 
ping her papers and refusing to give them 
back imtil she asks pardon ; and for the 
next few minutes thev are a couple of 
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children at play together, and not a man 

and woman to break each other's hearts. 

« « « « « 

For a few weeks after this conversation 
Adrian Dumaxesq is on bis best behaviour, 
and sunsbine seems to be once more restored 
to the little apartments in the Regent's 
Park. »He is very. carefol of and tender 
towards Aura — ^takes ber out Walking witb 
bim, or to places of amusement — ^keeps out 
of the way of Blanche Trefusis ob much as 
possible — and actually attendä to business 
four days out of tbe seven. He is putting 
an immense restraint upon bis feelings, try- 
ing to be severely good and virtuous, to be 
pleased witb bis wife, satisfied by ber com- 
panionsbip, and contented witbin tbe circle 
of bis bome. But tbe cbange is too great 
and unnatural to last. His true position is 
as unbappy as before. No forced domesticify 
can make bim forget tbe fact tbat in tbe 
^yes of tbe world be is friendless, penniless. 
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and disgraced^ and Adrian is not a man to 
Sit down quietly, and bravely face the 
misfortune he has brought upon himself. 
He requires excitement to give hün courage 
to forget bis trouble, and there is no excite- 
ment to be found in Aura's Company. So 
when the first novelty of "the new leaf" 
he promised to tum over has evaporat^d — 
when he has become used to the idea that 
he will soon be a father, and ceased to 
wonder whether that fact, combined with 
his Spartan virtue, is likely to create any 
revnlsion in Colonel Dumaresq's mind con- 
ceming him, he tires sadly of " playing at 
being good," and begins to look back with 
longing eyes upon the pleasant times he 
used to spend with Blanche Trefusis. And 
it is not to be supposed that that lady 
would permit herseif to drop quietiy out 
of hi, «membrance. For the fij few 
days of his temporary regeneration, the 
excuse of his wife's illness is sufläcient to 
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^allay her fears lest his absence might be 
attributable to a sudden access of virtue; 
but when a week has elapsßd without his 
caUing, Lady Trefusis becomes alanned— 
and thenceforth the penny post is trans- 
fonned into a battery of reproaches, en- 
treaties, threats, and promises, which Adrian's 
newly-forged annour finds very difficult of 
resistance. So he caUs on her to explain 
the circumstances of the case, which ex- 
planation leads to so severe a catechism on 
her part, that matters are made much worse 
between them, and a scene ensues which 
convinces Adrian that his intimacy with 
Blanche Trefusis has gone too far to admit 
of his breaking off with her, without com- 
mitting an act of great cruelty and injustice. 
Whereupon, and urged on by her passionate 
adjurations, he recommences his visits to 
Hyde Park Corner — not so frequently nor 
80 openly as before — ^but aU the more 
dangeronsly because both feel the need of 
secrecy and caution. 
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But the double game perplexes Adrian. 
He finds it so difficult to coine from the 
presence of Blanche Trefusis — his ears 
buming with the remembrance of her 
words, and his brain in a whirl from 
speculating where the fierce love she has 
conceived for him will end — and sit down 
by meek Aura's side, trying to get up an 
interest in baby-linen, or the weekly ac- 
counts, or the other domestic but unexciting 
topics which form the basis of her usual 
conversation. He feels inclined sometimes 
to throw all concealment to the winds, to 
dash down the books he is coaxed into 
rfeading for her amusement, to put a stop 
to innocent girlish chatter that wearies him, 
and to teil her pointblank that he cannot 
love her — ^he never has Icwed her — and these 
dull apartments are a prison to him. But 
he refrains ; he puts a check upon himself, 
partly because she is a woman and his wife, 
but more because he dreads to fall still 

VOL. ni. B 
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lower in the opinion of Isabel Dmnaresq. 
She haß not the power to make him relin- 
quish vice, but she has at least the power 
to make him ashamed of it. Spite of all 
his cautions, however, the truth begins to 
leak out again. His absences firom home 
become more freqnent and erratic— his 
temper retrogrades--his attentions relax: 

not go to BeU with a renewal of her former 
confession. She would never have made that 
one except imder protest, and she is as 
reticent now as before. Miss Dumaresq 
therefore has no idea how her cousin is back- 
sliding. She fancies that his intimacy with 
Lady Trefusis, if not qnite broken off, has so 
far decreased during the last three months, 
as to be no longer a subjeet of annoyänce to 
his wife ; and, although she is not satisfied 
(and has made up her mind she never will 
be) with his powers of study and application, 
she believes that he is altogether steadier. 
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and truBts that the birth of his expected 
child may rouse him thoroughly to a sense 
of bis responsibility, and eflfect a radical eure. 
But ber bopes are destined never to advance 
beyond tbis point, for one dull day in 
December, as sbe is sitting busily at work, 
sbe is astonisbed by tbe sudden appearance 
of Aura Dumaresq in a state of the most 
violent agitation. 

*^ My dear girl ! wbat is the matter ? '' 
sbe exclaims, rising quickly to receive her. 

" Adrian, Adrian I " sobs Aura, as sbe 
ffiBg, herself m M« Duma«»!'» a™. 

"Is he iU— dead? Good GodI Aura, 
why can't you speak ? *' 

" Oh, Bell, he has deceived me — ^he has 
left me ! He has gone away with that 
woman " 

"That woman! Do you mean Lady 
Trefosis ? Aura, you must be mistaken — 
this must be some wild dream of yours. I 
thought Adrian had given up visiting her 
long ago ? " 
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" No, no I He did for a little while — ^but 
very little — and lately he has been there more 
than ever ; and this moming I foiind an 
open letter which he had dropped upon the 
floor, and I picked it up, and I couldn't help 
reading it, and he swore at me, and he's 
gone— and I shall never, never see him 
again." 

*^ Aura, you are too agitated to be able to 
reason. Teil me, what was this letter which 
you picked up and read ? " 

"It was from her, making an appoint- 
ment to meet him at Richmond this evening ; 
and oh ! Bell, she is Mrs. Stapleton ! " 

" What ? " cries Miss Dumaresq, aghast. 

" She is the same widow he was in love 
with, and wanted to marry — and I never 
knew it tili father wrote me word last week 
— and she has got him back from me, and 
she will never let him go again. And I 
wish I and my baby were both lying dead 
in one grave together.*' 
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This is the strongest, most passionate 
sentiment poor Aura has ever given vent to ; 
and Bell, tlinking it is prophetic, shudders 
to hear it. 

" Sit down, Aura — you are not fit to stand 
— and let me try to collect my thoughts 
a little. Lady Trefusis is Mrs. Stapleton ? 
Are you sure of that ? " 

" I am quite sure. Father knew her by 
sight well, and when I told him Adrian 
visited Sir Howard and Lady Trefusis, he 
wrote me word she was the same woman." 

And here Bell, remembering what her 
Cousin has told her of the person in ques- 
tion, feels the evidence is closing round him. 

" But even if it is so, and he is going 
to dine with her at Kichmond, why should 
you imagine he has any intention of desert- 
ing you, Aura ? " 

" Read it, read it ! " she says convulsively, 
holding out a crumpled note to her. " He 
left it behind him on the table, a^^ T v^^ousfht 
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it to you. You will see what she sayB, and 
how she calls him." 

The üote, which need not be written down 
here, sends a thrill of horror through the 
veins of Bell Dumaresq, not only because it 
is couched in language which leaves no doubt 
of the familiär intercourse which these twa 
must have maintained together, but because 
every line breathes the writer's entire con^ 
fidence in the spirit in which her proposal 
will be received, and the words in which the 
appointment is made at Richmond show 
plainly that more is intended by it than a 
mere fnendly meeting. 

Her face grows paler and paler as she 
peruses the infamous production, and as she 
finishes it and tums again to meet poor 
Aura's gaze, it is as grief-ctricken as her 
own. 

" You see," says Aura faintly, as she sinks 
back upon the sofa, " it is all over. He has 
left me — ^there is nothing more to be done." 
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"There iß everything to be done," cries 
Bell^ with set teeth and flaahing eyes^ as the 
girFs weak appeal recaUs her to the know- 
ledge that she must act for them both ; " if 
he has gone to Eichmond, he will still be 
there^ and it may not be too late to save 
him even now. Aura, you must remain 
here untü I retum ; your best part in this 
affair is quiescence — mine is action. I shall 
at once ascertain if Adrian has leffc London, 
and if so I, sjiall follow him." 

" To Kichmond ? " says Aura, shrinking 
at the idea. " But you will see her ! Oh, 
Bell, how can you ? '* 

" Had I to encounter twenty such as she^ 
it would not deter me. I go for my cousin's 
sake and yours, and will fight to the death 
to liberate him from her clutches. Do not 
try to detain me, Aura ; every moment may 
be of consequence. I shall drive first to 
your house, then to Lady Trefusis', and if 
they are gone, straight to the *Star and 
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« 

Garter ; ' and once found, I will not leave 
Adrian until I have bis piomiBe to retum.'' 

And in another five minutes, spite of aU 
obstacles, of the inquiries that beset her 
way, and the surprise elicited by her sudden 
resolution. Bell Dnmaresq (leaving Aura in 
the Charge of Warren) has started in pnr- 
suit of him. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

AT THE «STAE AND GARTER." 

Ix is about four o'clock in the aftemoon ; 
the sky is of a dull lead colour, and a bleak 
wind blowing from the north, with the 
promise of double fJEire if he is expeditions, 
incites the driver of the hansom cab that is 
conveying BeU Dumaxesq on her miserable 
errand to drive as fe«t as the capabüities of 
Ids steed will aUow him. Neither in 
Kegent's Park, however, nor at Hyde Paxk 
Corner does she find her cousin. At the 
first place, Mrs. Goode grumblingly informs 
her that "the gentleman has not been in since 
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twelve o'clock — which he never is in now- 
*aday8 ; " and at the second she hears that 
"Mr. Dumaresq was present at luncheon, 
but left directly afterwards/' Difi&cult as 
she finds it to mention her name without 
some Show of indignation, BeU here sum- 
mons up courage to put a few inquiries 
relative to the proceedings of Lady Trefiisis^ 
although she can read wonder in the ser- 
vant's face at such curiosity on the part of a 
stranger. But she leams in consequence 
that her ladyship is at home, but just 
dressiug to go out, and has given Orders that 
she cannot see any one. 

" Is d.. gobg out with Sir Howarf 1 " 
persists Bell, regardless of appearances. 

" Her ladyship is going out alone, Miss ; 
Sir Howard does not retum from the 
country tili to-night." 

Then she sees it all, and becomes breath- 
less in her eagemess to resume her journey 
and be first on the field of action. 
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« Drive faßt," she says, aa she Jumps into 
the hansom and directs the cabman where 
he is to go. *^ I don't care how slowly you 
come back again, but I'll give you an extra 
Shilling for every mile, if you'll take me to 
Kichmond within the hour." And the horse^ 
which is not a bad specimen of his class, 
spins along at his utmost speed. 

Bell knows that she might go by railroad^ 
but she judges, and rightly, that her plan is 
the best, for when you are in a desperate 
hurry trains invariably start three seconds 
before you appear upon the platform, and 
stop at every Station on their way, until 
they drive you into a perfect frenzy of im- 
patience and despair. And Miss Dumaresq 
is in no humour to-day for practising the 
most divine of virtues — ^to sit still and wait 
while luggage vans are unladen and pas- 
sengers collect their baggage : feeling all the 
time that Adrian may have slipped through 
her fingers would be intolerable to her. Her 
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braiii is in a ferment^ her heart on fire^ and 
rapidity of action is the only method by 
which she can keep both brain and heart in 
tolerable working order until she meets him 
and can pour forth the vials of her wrath 
on bis devoted head Even tbe drive down 
(though the little hansom whirls through 
Hammersmith and Kew and Hampton with. 
a rapidity that astonishes itself) becomes 
intolerable to her. She does not go half fast 
enough, and keeps looking at her watch with 
dismay, and feeling as though, were she to 
get out and run, she would reach Kichmond 
ßooner. Yet it is not much after half-past five 
when the driver pulls up his smoking horse, 
as she directs him, at a little distance from 
the " Star and Garter," leaving her to walk 
up to the hotel and transact her business, 
whilst he baits his tired animal. Bell is not 
timid even then, but marches unflinchingly 
up the broad flight of steps which leads to 
the hall door (her flushed cheeks, determined 
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air, and the lo% purpose beaming from her 
eyes making her look almost beautiful), and 
demands the attention of the first man she 
meets. 

" Is there a Mr. Dumaresq staying here 
at present — ^for the day, I mean ? *' 

The servant glances at her waterproof 
costume and the black hat that shades her 
face, and is about to answer curtly, but 
chancing td meet her gaze, thinks better of 
it, and cows as an animal before the eyes of 
man. 

" I am not sure, Miss, but I will inquire* 
What name did you say ? Dumaresq ? 
James** — ^to a passing comrade — "any one 
of the name of Dumaresq dining here to- 
night?" 

" No. 34 — ^seven o'clock — Covers for two," 
is James' brief, but perspicuous answer. 

"Gentleman is here, Miss. Are you the 
lady whom he expects to dine with him ? " 

Ä sudden thought flashes through Bell's 
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mind — she may not be admitted otherwise. 
Js the prevaricatiaiL lawfal? She has no 
time to aigae : she can only act. 

" Yes. Is he in a private loom ? " 

" A private loam has been ordered, Miss. 
This way, please ; " and in another minute 
he has nshered her into a small apartment at 
the back of the hotel, which looks out upon 
the river. The cloth is laid upon the dinner- 
table, in the centre of which Stands an 
^pergne of winter fruits aad flowers ; a fire 
is buming in the grate; wax candles are 
ready to be lighted. This is evidently no 
unpremeditated meeting. 

" Gentleman is in the coflFee-room, I think, 
Miss," says the weiter, as he lights the candles ; 
^' but ril teil him that you're here." 

" Teil him at oncCy please;— say I am in a 
great hurry, and must speak to him directly/' 
replies Bell, who feels that every moment is 
of consequence. 

" I will, Miss/' says the weiter, who is a 
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litüe astonished nevertheless at the unusual 
impatience so openly diaplayed by bis 
customer's guest 

As the man leaves the room, she feels that 
she is trembling, but it is only with exdte- 
•ment, She tums to the fire, mechanieally, 
to warm her hands ;| but they are hot and 
buming with the agitation she is in. 

One — ^two — ^three minutes pass, and 
Adrian has not appeared. 

" Oh, what on earth can keep him ? " she 
thinks fretfiilly. " Why doesn't he come ? 
If he is much longer, that woman will be 
here before I have had time to speak to 
him." 

She is so restlessly impatient, that she 
already has her hand upon the bell to inquire 
the reason of the delay, when the door opens 
and her cousin enters. 

"Thank Godl" she exclaims, as she 
rushes behind him and tums the key in the 
lock. " Now I have you, Adrian, and no 
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one shall enter tliis room until you have 
given me an explaaation of your conduct" 

"j5eK/" he says, starting backwards, 
" Bell! Can I believe my eyes ? How did 
you come here ? Who told you I should be 
here ? Why, in the name of Heaven, have 
you followed me ? " 

" Don't talk of Heaven/' she cries indig^ 
nantly, " unless you want to call down its 
curses on your head before the time. Who 
told me you would be here? — I leamed it 
from the infamous letter you left behind. 
Why have I followed you ? — ^To save you, if 
possible, from the clutches of that woman, 
who wöuld drag you down to hell with 
her." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"You know as well as I do — ^that this 
Lady Trefusds, with whom, it seems, you 
have been keeping up all along the intimacy 
you professed to have broken off, has got you 
so completely in her toils, that, unknown to 
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her husband and your wife, she is to meet 
you here to-night — ^for what purpose Grod 
and your own heart know best. Oh, Adrian, 
I could not have believed it of you 1 " 

And here Bell, having attained the first 
object for which she is come, namely, to 
gain her cousin's ear, feels for a moment 
her overstrung nerves give way, and Covers 
her face with her hands. The sight is too 
much for Adrian. 

"Don't do that, Bell, for God's sake, or 
I shall make a fool of -myself too. Why 
did you come here ? I am not worthy a 
thought on your part. Why can't you let 
me go to the dövil my own way? You 
must have known that mine is a hopeless 
case, and that you could do me no good.'' 

" I did not know it — I do not know it — 
I refase to know it 1 " she exdaims, as she 
dashes away her tears, " and I will never 
give up trying whilst one ray of hope 
remains. Adrian, is it possible — can we 

YOL. m. s 
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have guessed aright ? Is it jo\xr intentioiL 
to abandon wife and home and duty for 
this woman ? " 

" Bell, ypu must not question me. These 
are matters which I cannot insult you by 
diflcussing. You have placed me in a very 
awkward predicament by foUowing me here, 
and all I can do now is to entreat you to 
go back quietly and leave me to myself. 
You have done aU that you can for me, dear 
BeU — ^you have been a good, true friend to 
me from first to last ; and my best wish for 
you now is that you may forget me as 
entirely as though I had never been. But 
you cannot stay here." 

" I will stay here," she says with flashing 
eyes. " I understand what you mean, 
Adrian; that this Lady Trefiisiß — this 
Blanche Stapleton that was — ah, you 
thought that I was Ignorant of that fact 
too, I perceive — ^will be here before long 
to hold her appointment with you, and 
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that you are puzzled to know what to do 
with the pair of us. But why can't we 
meet ? Why, if she is an honourable fnend 
of yours, cannot you introduce her to me, 
and let US dine together? Where is the 
obstacle, Adrian ? She is a gentlewoman ; 
what should prevent my knowing her ? " 

" I cannot explain it to you, Bell. You 
understand it all as well as I do, and the 
fact remains — ^you must go. I care for you 
too much," in a Iower voice, "to let you stay/' 

" Then it is trae, Adrian ? '' 

"Whatistrae?" 

" You are going to desert us." 

" And if so, I am no great loss. I have 
never been anything but a misery and a 
curse to all connected with me ; and the 
sooner my name and my actions and' my 
very seif are forgotten the better. Bell, 
there must have been a blight hansin^: over 

most men are enjoying their happiest, most 
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careless days, I was wandering over the 
earth with the stain of ^" 

"No, no, Adrian, you exaggerate — yon 
wrong yourself." 

" I cannot exaggerate the influence it has 
had on all my subsequent existence. It has 
made me reckless of consequences or the 
world's opinion ; it has, in short, brought 
me where I am." 

** I do not believe it, Adrian. It is she 
who has brought you here. A bad woman's 
influence is more powerful over a man than 
the mcmory of any misfortune. But 
though you have permitted her to drag 
you thus far, it is not yet too late to retrace 
your footsteps. Adrian, by all our childish 
love and late fiiendship, and by the sacred 
memory of Conway, I implore of you to teil 
me the truth 1 Have you consented to 
elope \Yith Lady Trefasis ? " 

" I have consented. We leave this place 
for Paris together." 
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He delivers this information in a curt, 
rough mariner, as if he would say, " There 
is an end of the matter," and she receives it 
in utter silence, whikt the muscles of her 
face grow rigid, and her eyes are fixed upon 
him with a sort of stony glare. Then, all 
of a sudden, she bursts forth in a shriU 
scream. 

" You shall not, you shall not 1 You 
never shall whilst I am here, Adrian. For 
God's sake, stop and think ! Think but 
for one moment of your wife — ^Aura — ^who 
loves you so devotedly, who will die if you 
desert her. Good Heavens 1 how shall I 
ever go back and teil her it is true ? " 

" Too late, BeU, too late 1 I know that 
I am a brüte to abandon her ; but I cannot 
help it. I should not make her happier by 
remaining, and I have gone too far to 
retract." 

" Think of your unbom child 1 Will 
you give that up too, Adrian? Give up 
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4 

the hope of rearing it and teaching it to 
love you, and avoid the errors which have 
wrecked your own happiness ? Will you 
leave your wife ' widowed— your child with-^ 
out a father ? '' 

" No cMd could be the better for having^ 
such a father as I am, Bell. The brat will 
be sufficiently unlucky if it inherits my 
Bature. The kindest thing I can do iö ta 
remove my example from before its eyes/' 

" Oh, is there nothing I can say that wiU 
touch your heart ? " she breaKs down with,. 
ßobbingly. "Must I see you on the very 
brink of destruetion, and feel that I would 
give my life to save you, and yet have 
no power even to shake your resolution ? 
God in Heaven, give me words in which to 
speak to him ! Help me to rescue him from 
everlasting wrath 1 " 

There is something in the tone of her 
voice that attracts his attention — something^ 
so diflferent from Bell's general way of speak- 
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ing, that Adrian draws nearer to her^ 
wondering and anxious. 

"Is it to be so to the very end?*' she 
munnurs in her despair. " Am I never, never 
to have any influence over him for good? 
Has not all — ^all — been snfficient^ that I must 
live to see him perish before my very eyes ?" 

"Bell, Bell!" he.says, half fearfully, as 
he attempts to take her hand. But she 
snatches it away £rom him. 

"Don't touch me — I cannot bear it. I 
am nothing to you — ^I have known that all 
along. You do not love me — ^it is not your 
fault — and I have bome it silently ; but this 
— ^but this — ^to feel I have no power to move 
your detennination — ^to make you see the 
awful wickedness of which you are guilty — " 

A light seems all at once to break in on 
Adrian ; he Starts, colours violently, walks 
away to the fireplace, and then retuming, 
bends over her chair, and addresses her in 
an agitated tone of voice. 
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" Is this true ? In the name of God, do 
not trifle with me at such a moment. Teil 
me, Bell, do you love me more than couains 
usually love each other ? " 

" To what end ? to what pnrpose ? " slie 
says suddenly, as she lifts her glowing face 
to his. " Do you want to insult me — you, 
who are expecting every moment to meet 
the woman to whom you have pledged your- 
self for the remainder of your life ? " 

" The woman you mean who, against my 
better judgment, has so entangled me in her 
teils, that I have found it impossible to 
escape them. Bell, I can conceal the truth 
from you no longer. My paasion for Blanche 
Trefusis evaporated long since, and this last 
Step, the utter misery of which I already 
foresee, has been brought about — ^well, not 
by myself. I seemed to have no help 
against it, though I knew from the first 
how wrong it was. But had I had this 
help '' 
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" What help ? " 

" Had I possessed the knowledge of your 
love," he says fiercely, aa he quita her side 
and paces up and down the room, "ten 
thousand devils should never have had the 
power to tear me from your side. How can 
I have been so blind? And yet, even at 
the eleventh hour, I feel that its assurance 
might redeem me." 

Oh, Adrian, is it possible ? " 
Bell, your tears have been a revelation 
to me 1 I seem as though I see the truth 
for the first time in my life. I have been 
groping about for happiness like a chüd in 

by my side. My eyes are opened now: I 
see that what I needed — what I have been 
seeking for, yearning, living for, has been 
your love. Teil me that it is mine, even 
though I stand as a dying man before you, 
and you will bring me back to life again. Teil 
me, Isabel, that I possess your love, and I 



et 
et 
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would disappöint a thousand women to de- 
serve it." 

" Oh, Adrian, it is youis and yours only t 
God forgive me, if I sin in the confession. 
He knows that sooner than indulge it I 
would take my own lif e ; but if the know- 
ledge can save you fcom the awM step 
which you are contemplating, I thank Hirn 
for the courage which enables me to say, / 
do love you — sq dearly that your disgrace 
would crush my life, and your triimiph over 
evil give me the greatest happiness thi» 
World can still afford." 

"Bell, you are victorious. I will not 
crush your life, nor repay your noble love 
with such ingratitude. Come what may of 
it, from this hour I renounce Blanche Tre- 
fusis — I swear it to you I " 

" Thank Heaven I " she says fervently. 
" Oh, Adrian, I cannot teil you what Aura 
iß suflFering I Poor innocent child — ^and in 
her condition too— one look at her, as I left 
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her, would have changed your resolution at 
ODLce." 

" I have changed my resolution for your 
sake/' he answers pointedly. "You could 
make me do anything, Bell, even, perhaps^ 
to loving Aura — ^after a fashion. But you 
will retum now, and set her mind at ease/' 

" I£ you will come with me, Adrian 1 " 

"I cannot come with you, dearest* I 
must remain here, if only for courtesy's 
sake, and speak to Lady Trefusis myself," 

At this proposal her heart sinks. 

" No, no, dear Adrian, pray do not ; or, 
if you must, let me remain with you/' 

" Why, what are you afraid of ? " 

"That she will induce you to cast all 
your good resolutions to the winds." 

"You need have no fear! You do not 
know how powerful a talisman your love 
wiU prove to me." 

" Yet, pray take my advice ; and if you 
consider that, even in so urgent a necessity 
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as Uns, jcfa ahonldnot loee siglit of coortesjr» 
do joa go back to London and to Anra, 
and leave me here to expbdn matteis to 
Lady Trefosis. Trost me tliat my indigna>- 
tion »hall not get the better of my good 
breeding^ and that I will not speak to her 
ezcept as from one lady to another." 

" Lideed, Bell, it is impossible. You can 
hardly think what you are proposing — ^that 
I should leave the hononr of the woman 
who has confided it to me in the hands of 
one of her own sex. It is miheard of. It 
would be better I had never changed my 
mind first." 

" Then may I wait in Richmond tili you 
axe ready ? " she says sadly. 

"I think not. No special time is fixed 
for OUT meeting, and I might be longer than 
you imagine. No, Bell ; go home to poor 
Aura for my sake, and set her mind at rest, 
and I will join you both a litüe later. Have 
I not swom it ? '' 
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" I will do as you wish, Adrian^ but it is 
with a heavy heart, that will not be lighter 
tili we meet again." 

" Then it wiU be lighter by seven or eight 
o'clock at latest/' he says gaily, as he takes 
her band in bis. " Do not be afraid to trust 
me. Do you think I would readily lose 
again the treasure you have given me" ? 

" And which shall be yours, in the path 
of dutyl' she replies, " so long as life lasts 
for US both. Good-bye then, Adrian, until 
eight o'clock, and God be with you." 

She leaves him then, although with a sad 
foreboding that the worst is not yet over, 
and as her cab drives out of Richmond it 
passes a hired carriage, closed and curtained, 
in which, though unknown to Miss Du- 
maresq, sits Blanche Trefusis, on her way 
to keep her appointment with the man she 
has captured and betrayed. 

When his cousin has left him, Adrian 
Dumaresq gets terribly restless, not only 
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from the dißcovery he has made, but from 
anticipation of the impending interview. 
Not that he cherishes the least idea of failing" 
in his purpose to break off with Lady 
Trefusis, for Bell's confession of love for him 
has made him regard the other woman with 
abhorrence, but he is anxious to get it all 
over — ^to have the scene which he knows 
will foUow at an end, and their real relations 
properly established between them. For 
how conld he ever again regard Blanche 
Trefusis even as a friend, or think of her 
passionate protestations in the light of love, 
^rffcer the declaration of BeU's pure affection ? 
For Adrian can look back now over the 
^nnals of the past year and trace how his 
cousin's love for him has never u^ged her to 
exert herseif, but for his good ; how she has 
Otriven, worked, and pleaded for him, and 
placed his duty in every light before his 
distempered eyes. He compares her eamest, 
ailent affection with Lady Olivia's weak. 
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wavering love, with Aura's blind worship 
and Blanche'B unreasoning pa^on, and feels 
it is worth them all put together. He has 
never been really loved but by one woman, 
and that woman bis cousin. What shall be 
do to retum it ? Sball not tbe sacrifice and 
devotion of bis wbole future life be too little 
to express thegratitude with wbich bis beart 
is overflowing ? 

He is in tbe veiy midst of tbese thougbts 
when tbe waiter, wbo bas been mucb sur- 
prised by tbe departure of tbe firät lady, 
reopens tbe door to admit Blancbe Trefiisis, 
wbo, robed in velvet and fiirs, and mucb 
bedizened witb featbers and jewellery; looks 
— as be confidentiaUy remarks to James — 
*' muck more like the right sorV^ 

" My dear Adrian/' sbe says, in ber ü&t 
way of talking, '^ I am a&aid I am sbame- 
fiilly late ; but that old wretcb Lady^Popham 
caught me in tbe baJl just as I was Coming 
out, and detained me nearly an bour. 
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although I told her I had an appointment. 
But she's such an inquisitive old body, I was 
obliged to pretend it was of no importance, 
or she would have been pricking up her ears. 
And Sir Howard is to be home at seven, 
too — just like him, you know, to change his 
train fifty times ; however, it's all right now, 
for seven or nine makes no diffeijence, so 
long as Tm well * out of the house. And I 
took the carriage first to Boosey's, in HoUes 
Street, and then dismissed it, and hired a 
vehicle to come on here in. I thought it 
safer than travelling by train, because IVe 
told the man to put up an<J wait for Orders. 
But what's the matter? Are you cross at 
my being so late ? I cotddn't help it, I 
assure you; or are you himgry? Come, 
teil me all about it," she winds up with, as 
she tums to the mirror, and, taking off her 
bonnet, smooths back the bands of her 
beautifal hair. 

"I am neither cross nor hungry," he 
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replies, " but I have been tembly anxious to 
see you. Blanche, I have thinking deeply 
since we met at luncheon to-day, and I 
have come to the conclusion that this must 
not deJ' 

She tums round with the bonnet in her 
hand. 

" What must not be ? " 

"That which we have so wrongly con- 
templated — this violating of God's laws and 
tearing aaunder of our domestic ties. I 
have been a wicked fool hitherto, but I. 
cannot go on with it. Blanche, you must 
give me up ; if you are to be destroyed 
body and soul, it shall not be my doing." 

"I don't understand you/' she says, 
quivering in every limb ; but she does 
understand him, only too well. 

" How can I put it any plainer ? We 
have designed to leave those to whom we 
are bound by every law, human and divine, 
and to commence a life of freedom by 

VOL. III. T 
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ourselves elsewhere. Blanche^ it would 
be a life of bondage — of misery, disgrace, 
humiliation. We must abandon the idea* 
We must make this evening the staxting- 
point, instead, of a purer, better life than we 
have led hitherto, by rending asimder the 
cursed bonds that enthral us, and retuming 
to OUT own homes to quit them no more/' 

"Do you intend to say that you have 
given up all idea of visiting the Continent 
with me ? " she demands faintly. 

"Entirely. Nothing shall induce me to 
go on with this miserable joumey. You 
have often been vexed with me, Blanche, 
because I did not show my aflfection for you 
so ardently as you would have desired. I 
wiU give you the greatest proof of my love 
now that I have ever done. I will take you 
back in safety to your husband's protection, 
and once there, I will see you in this world 
no more." 

" But it cannot he" she goes on excitedly. 
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" It must be. I have sworn that it shall 
be. Let us have our dinner, if you feel 
disposed to eat, and then I will take you 
back to London." 

" Take me back to London ! You do not 
know what you are talking about. Sir 
Howard must have already retumed." 

" We will teil him that we have been 
dining at Richmond together. It is a little 
out of the way ; but your husband is very 
lenient and used to your proceedings, and I 
will take all the blame upon myself ; and 
should he be angry, remember that a tran- 
sitory quarrel is far better than a lifelong 
humiliation/' 

" A transitory quarrel I " she echoes again. 
*^ Why, he wouldn't receive me back again* 
He knows all by this time. I left a letter 
for him." 

" You did — what ? " he demands iu 
horror. 

" I wrote a letter to bid him grood-bye 
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and teil him not to tronble himself about 
me any more, and left it with the butler 
to deliver on bis amval ; so you see what 
nonsense it is talking of giving up our 
plan.'* 

Adrian, throwing himself into a chair, 
leans bis head upon bis bands and delivers 
bimself of a deep groan, at wbicb Lady 
Trefusis comes round to bis side and casts 
ber arms about bim, and tries to comfort 
bim. 

^^ Don't do tbat, darling ; it sounds so 
bomd. Wbat is all tbis new tirade about 
virtue tbat youVe got into your bead? 
You know you'd be miserable witbout me, 
even if you bad your way, and asking me 
to elope again before a week was over. It's 
only a fancy, Adrian. It wiU pass." 

"No, Blancbe, no; you quite mistake 
me. It's no fancy — ^it is a deep conviction, 

■ 

a conviction wbicb I bad from tbe com- 
mencement of our intimacy, but was too 
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mad to listen to. Unless we part we shall 
be the ruin of one another/' 

" But how can we part ? We are linked 
together now for life." 

" Not so. There is yet time to retrace 
OUT Steps ; and in the name of mercy I 
entreat you to do so — ^to bear the shame and 
humiliation of your husband's angry re- 
proaches, rather than stain your soul and 
mine with a crime which etemity alone may 
be long enough to expiate in." 

" I cannot — I will not ! " she answers 
angrily. "You have brought me to this 
Position, and it is for you to proteet me 
through its disadvantages. How can I go 
back to Sir Howard ? how make him 
believe I am not guilty ? I should have to 
endure all the disgrace of a dishonoured 
woman, and lose you into the bargain. No, 
Adrian, I refiise to part with you.'' 

"Blanche, Blanche, think again! If 
you love me, try and think of some way 
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by which we may struggle back to the right 
path. Are you sure your letter will be 
delivered ? " 

"I am quite sure. It is already in hia 
Lands." 

" He may not have retumed." 

"He is certain to have retumed, and he 
knows all. Judge what kind of reception 
I should meet with from him." 

" My poor wife ! " murmurs Adrian, hi» 
face still buried in bis hands. " My poor 

child ! and she Oh, Blanche ! " he con- 

tinues passionately, as he tums towards her 
with clasped hands, " for God's sake, let us 
try to escape the fearful doom that awaits 
US. Come back to town with me, and see 
if Sir Howard has retumed, and if not "^ 

" I will not go hack" she exclaims angrily. 
" You have taken me under your protection, 
and here I shall remain. Besides, I teil 
you, there is no retreating now. My boxes. 
have left for Dover, and concealment is 
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impossible. We have made our bed, and 
we must lie on it." 

" God help US ! " is all bis answer. 

" K you cboose to go back from yottr 
given Word," she continues, "do so, and 
the consequences be on yonr own head. 
But don't suppose for a moment tbat I 
shall retum to tbe paths of virtue. I sball 
only become more reckless tban I am at 
present, änd more sinful tban I should be 
with you. But please yourself," with a 
sneer ; " it will be no let or hindrance, per- 
haps, to the enjoyment of your virtuous 
life tbat / should be wallowing in the mire. 
Extremely moral people are apt to be so 
intensely selfish at the same time." 

" Blanche I you cut me to the quick with 
your sarcasm. I did not mean to make you 
so angry, and what I said was intended for 
your good as well as mine. But let that 
pass. I cannot bear the thoughts of so 
deeply wronging you. I would free us 
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both from the net in which we are entangled 
if I could ; but since it seems impossible— 
well, decide tbe matter for yourself. I am 
in your hands." 

" I decide to hold to the old arrangement. 
It would kill me to part with you." 

" Then we had better order up dinner/' 
he says in a quiet voice that soimds as 
though all hope had died out of it. But 
a few minutes afterwards, when Blanche 
Trefusis attempts to caress him, he shrinks 
from her touch as if she had been a snake to 
stinghim. ■ 

" Still cross ? " she says lightly. 

Adrian Dumaresq makes no reply, but 
rising suddenly, leaves the room ; and as he 
tums to do so, his handsome face reminds 
her of some bust in marble, it is so white 
and rigid and unnaturaUy calm. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



FDQSHED. 



The mail steamer that leaves Dover at 
twelve o'clock that night for Calais bears 
on ite bosom, amidst many otiier passengers, 
these two. They both pass the time on 
deck — she wrapt up in cloaks and fürs, 
extended on a bench at one end of the 
vessel ; and he in pacing up and down, up 
and down, and never arresting bis slow, 
funereal march, or the current of his bitter, 
remorseful thoughts, once during the voyage. 
No one on board even guesses that they are 
travelling together, or links in any way the 
handsome, resüess Englis^- '" the 
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silent beauty who lies so still, watehing hi» 
eveiy movement. 

What are her thoughts, I wonder, duiing^ 
that opportmiity for retrospection ? Are 
they all triumphant, because, by workinsr 
on hi« e™.paJ.. and «-« »f LooutT 
the World holds the term)^ she has succeeded 
in inducing Adrian Dumaresq to sacrific& 
himself for her sake ? Does she look for- 
ward with confidence to the life that lies 
before her, believing that it will prove a 
happy, peaceful, enjoyable existence ; or is 
the trail of the serpent apparent even before 
the roses have been gathered, and a dark, 
mysterious figure standing between her and 
the unknown future, from which she tuma 
with shrinking that isbomof fear? Blanche 
Trefusis is not much given to speculation on 
the subject of other people's feelings ; bnt if 
she does caxe for anybody in this world it 
is for Adrian Dumaresq; and the gloomy, 
reticent mood he has preserved since leaving 
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Kicilinond disturbs and disappoints her* 
When they have reached Calais, and are 
in the train en route for Paris, she makes. 
an eflfort to dispel it. 

" Whatever is the matter with you ? " 
she says petulantly, " I can't think what's 
come over you. You're so absurdly stifiT 
and quiet — qnite uniike yonrseli It's very 
disagreeable of you, Adrian. Just as Wre 
thrown on eacb otber's resources for amuse- 
ment, too." 

" I pity any one who has to depend on 
mine," he- answers gravely. "But go ta 
sleep, Blanche, and think no more about it. 
I am afraid you wül not find me a very 
lively companion yet awhüe." 

"Well, I wish you'd tiy and be a litüe 
more pleasant, any way," she argues with 
a pout. " I can't say your manners are 
complimentajy." 

"Isn't the time over for complimenta 
between you aiad me. Blanche ? The 
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Btem trutli must be enough for -us in 
fature." 

" 1 hate stem truth, or stem anything/' 
ahe murmurs sleepily ; " and I'm most 
awfully tired, Adrian, so don't be cross, 

there's a darling, or — or " and here the 

ieavy eyelids droop, and the tongue is 
süent, and Lady Trefusis has faUen off to 
sleep with her head upon his Shoulder. He 
does not alter his position, nor make any 
objection to the proceeding ; but as soon as 
she is sound he quietly disengages himself 
from the bürden of her form, and laying it 
back upon the cushions, takes a seat at the 
furthest extremity of the carriage, and 
delivers himself over to painful thought. 
So the iU-fated pair travel toward their 
destination — ^she wrapt for the moment in 
blissftd uneonsciousness of what hes before 
her ; and he brooding on his wasted life, 
his misplaced affection and broken vow, 
until his brain swims, and stränge voices, 
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unlike # any he lias heard before, whisper 
fearful tliings into his ear that make him 
feel as though he were possessed. 

And the long weary hours drag past him 
wakefully, until Blanche rouses with a start 
to find they have reached Paris, and that 
Adrian is already collecting their possessions. 
She joins him at once, and is very active 
and talkative whilst the tiresome formula 
of verifying luggage and having it examined 
and packed on a vehicle is being gone 
through; but he says little in answer to 
her chatter, and what he does say is in a 
tone so hoarse and unlike his own as to 
make her wonder. They are ready at last, 
however — ^the hotel they are to patronise 
decided on, and they joumeying toward 
it. Still Adrian does not speak except in 
monosyllables, and Blanche is beginning to 
be alarmed and* somewhat piqued by his 
continued silence. 

Arrived at the hotel, however, he makea 
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^very needful axrangement for her comforfc, 
and as she feels too tired to appear at the 
table d'höte, breakfaßt is ordered in their 
own apartments. The order for cqfS au 
lau and pistolets and oßtifs ä la coq ior 
Numero 50, which the garqon who receives 
it shouts down a gutta-percha tube for the 
benefit of the commissariat department 
below, sounds very refreshing to one who 
has travelled all night ; but when the meal 
is served, Blanche alone partakes of it. 

"Why don't you eat, Adrian?" she 
demands with her own mouth fuUy occu- 
pied. 

"Eat! Who could eat under such cir- 
ctunstances as these ? I feel as if I should 
never eat again." 

*' What nonsense ! YouVe just got a fit 
of the blues, or more likely a bilious attack 
irom the hurry-scurry of travelling. Break- 
fast would do you all the good in the world. 
Do try." 
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^* Thank you, I cotdd not.'' 

" You are obstinate." 

" Perhaps so ; I feel wretched enough to 
be anything. Blanche, I cannot live this 
life. It will be impossible to me." 

"You'll have to live it," she answers 
cooUy. 

*' I don't see that There are ways " 

"Oh dear ! I wish you wouldn't talk such 
rubbish. I thought you had more pluck, 
Adrian. The thing's done, and there's an 
end of it What's the use of spending the 
rest of your days in crying over spilt milk ? 
I declare you're a regulär baby 1" 

*' You will drive me mad I " is aU he 
answers as he hastily quits her presence. 

She finishes her breakfast, and then she 
wants him back again — she thinks perhaps 
she has said a little too much — ^but he does 
not come. She sets the bell outside Numero 
50 whirring for ten minutes together, but all 
the information the garqon can afford her is. 
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that lie passed Monsieur on the stairs half- 
au-hour ago, and he thinks Monsieur mvat 
liave gone out for a walk. 

Waiting for his retum tires her. The 
desire to rest which has been but paxtiaJlj 
gratified in the raüway-carriage retums 
with double force. Blanche feels as though 
she could keep her eyes open no longer. 

So she divests herseif of her outer gar- 
ments, and having thrown on a wrapper, 
lies down upon the bed and is soon fast 
asleep. The agony of mind which the man 
she professes to love is suffering is nothing 
to her — ^it is not, at all events, sufficient to 
spoil either her appetite or her rest — and 
she slumbers oü, comfortably and soundly, 
for perhaps an hour. At the end of that 
time she wakes — she can hardly say why, 
but it is a sudden and complete restoration 
to consciousness. ' 

Was it any noise that roused her ? She sits 
up upon the bed and listens. All is süent, 
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except from Adrian's room, which has a 
door opening into hers, tlirough which she 
can just distinguish a stränge metallic sound 
like the click of a pistol. She is just about 
to murmur, as though in answer to her own 
thoughts, *' What nonsense ! " when it is 
followed by a loud report and a deep groan. 
She is oS the bed and in the next room in 
a moment. Her victim has escaped her. 
Stretched on the ground, covered with his 
lifeblood, drawn by his own hand, Kes 
Mad Dumaresq. 



Bell, sitting by Aura's bedside and count- 
ing the hours that do not bring her cousin, 
fears the worst, but she is careful to keep it 
to herseif. There is double necessity for 
caution now, for on her retum from Eich- 
mond she found Aura had been prematurely 
taken with the pangs of motherhood, and 
was already half-way through her trouble. 

VOL. III. U 
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The poor chüd had hardly the power to 
smile, nor the capacity to feel grateful when 
Bell assTired her of Adrian's safety, and that 
they had both been led away by their own 
fears in attributing his escapade to worse thaa 
thoughtlessness ; but Miss Dumaresq was 
thankful she could say as much as that 
without incurring the onus of more than 
gross exaggeration. 

She is thankful now, as she watches 
Aura's sufferings, that she did not say 
less, for she knows how they would have 
* been aggravated by a knowledge of her hus- 
band's desertion; and that after all he has 
deserted her, Bell cannot but believe. 

Fortunately, however, after the first 
inquiring glance she threw towards her on 
her entrance, Aura does not ask for her 
husband, and Isabel is too much occu- 
pied in attending to her, to give more 
than a paBsing sigh to his delinquency; 
but when, towards the moming hours, 
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los son IS bom, and the young mother, 
all aglow with pride and happiness, is purr- 
ing over her new-found treasure and 
apparently qnite oblivious of the father's 
absence, Bell steals away jx) her own room 
and Stands by the window, watching the 
dull, grey dawn, and weeping some of the 
bitterest tears she has ever shed. She has 
time then to remember all that passed the 
night before — ^to weigh Adrian's penitence, 
remorse, and promises of amendment in the 
balance, and find them wanting — ^to think of 
his professions 6f attachment to herseif, and 
knowthey have melted before Blanche Tre- 
fasis' smües as a snow-wreath in the sun. 
How is she to guard against the fature? 
how reach the truth before Aura shall 
be removed from her present delicious 
dxeam of security and requiie to be satdsfied 
by some fresh assurauce of her husband's 
weU-doing? The answer is supplied her 
before long. 
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The invalid sleeps peacefully through 
those moming houra, during which Bell 
waits and watches her, and at noon a tele- 
gram is put into her hand. 

JFVom Monsieur le Docteur Cfrognan, Hotd de Borne, d 

Paris, 
To Mademoiselle Dumaresq, Carliüe Terrace, d Londres. 

Mademoiselle, your cousin desires your 
presence at once. He hos met with a 
terrihle dccident, and is not expected to 
survive. 

She reads it, and knows instinctively 
what it mcans. On the moment of its 
reception aU yestige of hope deserte h^ ; 
yet she is overwhelmed neither with grief 
nor excitement — she is only strangely, im- 
naturally calm ; but her powers of action 
seem to gain strength from the torpor of 
her feelings. Her first thought is to save 
Aura. And in that establishment Bell well 
knows that to deceive one you must deeeive 
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allj so she makes her mother the mouth- 
piece of her innocent subterfuge. • 

"There is nothing to be frightened at, 
mother/' she says, with a ghastly fiace that 
belies her words, " but I must leave town 
to-day. I am going to Uncle Hemy. He 
is at Brüssels, you know, and he wants me, 
and Adrian must go too." 

" Is he m, BeU ? " 

" Yes, mother ; but don't make too much 
of it. Teil Aura, when she inquires for me, 
that Adrian and I are with Uncle Henry, 
and she must not expeet us home again yet. 
Do you understand? Adrian is with his 
father, and Aura must make haste and get 
well before he comes back to her." 

" Yes, my dear 1 And so your poor uncle 
is ill. I always said he would go off sud- 
denly; and I wonder who will come into 
his property. Now, if poor Adrian hadn't 
quarrelled with him." 

" Oh, I dare say it will be all made up 
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agaiii, and, meanwhUe, mind Aura is made 
quite easy about her husband's absence. I» 
ßhe sleeping still ? " 

"Yes, so Warren says — ^and the dear 
babe too. Such a fine little fellow. Bell ! 
I am sure he can't be more than a iew 
weeks before bis time, if he's that." 

AJl this whüe BeU is nervously crushing 
Ihe telegram between her fingers. 

" Yes, mother, yes," she ans weis vaguely^ 
" and I am very glad to hear it ; but I must 
be off now, and see about my packing. I 
shall only take a bag with me." 

She wishes she had a dozen boxes to fuss 
and fidget over, so slowly do the hour» 
creep away before it is possible that she can 
Start ; but they are gone at last, and she ia 
Crossing the Channel as Adrian and Lady 
Trefusis did the night before. Her first 
destination is Brüssels, for she feels that, 
even were she too late from the delay 
to see her cousin, she should never forgive 
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heiself for not having made the attempt to 
take his father to his death bed — and she 
is successftd. 

She does not stay for chosen words in 
which to plead Adrian's present cause, 
but pouTB forth all the details of his un- 
happy case in such a torrent of grief and 
eloquence at Colone! Dumaresq's feet, that 
he finds it impossible to resist her; and 
the next train that leaves feussels for 
Paris bears both the parents, in Company 
with herseif, to see the last of their unhappy 
son. 

^* ^^T ^^* ^^f 

" Will she never come ? " groans Adrian, 
whose djdng thoughts are all dedicated to 
BelL " Doctor, how much longer have I to 
Hve ? " 

The bullet which. was intended to have 
pierced his heart, either from nervousness 
or some other cause, glanced aside, and, 
causing internal hemorrhage, has bestowed 
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on him a more lingering, though not less 
certain deatk 

The French doctor who has Ijeen sum- 
moned for the occasion shrugs his Shoulders, 
and does not care to answer the question. 
He knows well enough that his patient 
cannot last many hours. 

" Impossible to say/' he murmurs. "Per- 
haps more, perhaps less. Monsieur must 
have patience. Mada/me has demanded 
several times to see Monsieur. May not 
Madame be admitted ? " 

^^No," says Monsieur curtly. The very 
thought of Blanche Trefusis, once so at- 
tractive, has become gall and wormwood 
to him. 

" Dear Adrian, do let me in 1 " she pleads 
tearfully through the open door. 

" To what purpose ? " he repUes. " To 
gloat üpon your victory ? There's not much 
to see here, Blanche ; only a man fighting 
his way, inch by mch, to death, and cursing 
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with every breath he draws the woman who 
brought him to it." 

" Oh, don't speak so cruelly, Adrian I 
If you only knew how much I feel it — ^how 
I love you ! " 

"Pshäw! Love! You don't know the 
meaning of the word. You have blasted 
my life ; let me at least (Jie in peace ! " 

"But in my arms, dearest," she sajrs 
pathetically. 

" Better out on the highway than in your 
arms. I teil you that the mere remembrance 
of you is misery to me — that the sight 
maddens and infuriates. Doctor, I will 
not have that woman in the room : I can- 
not die whilst she is present." 

" Madame would do well to retire," says 
the little doctor deferentially. 

"But, doctor, he must be raving — he 
cannot know what he says. I am his 
friend, his " 

'^ His bitter est enerny, you mean ! " inter- 
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poßes the dying man. " 60, Blanche ; I 
will not have you liere. You have done 
your best to set me on the road to hell, but 
I will travel there alone. Your Company 
would have the power to make even that 
more damnable than it is." 

She crouches weeping before his re- 
proaches. 

"Oh, he must be raving — ^he must be 
delirious — ^he cannot know what he is talk- 
ing of ! " she repeats spasmodically, as she 
walks sobbing into the next apartment. 
But she knows, nevertheless, that he speaks 
the solemn truth, and that those worda 
will haunt her to her dying day, 

A few hours later, Adrian, who is now 
fast sinking into imconsciousness, rouses np 
suddenly, as if from sleep, to the knowledge 
that the room is fuU of people. 

" Adrian ! " he hears a soft voice whisper 
in his ear, and then beneath his head is 
passed a hand which instinct teils him can 
belong to no one but his cousin Isabel. 
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** Am I still alive ? " he munmirs languidly^ 
as his eyes open to meet the gaze of hers. 

" Yes, dearest, and with your father and 
your mother and Isabel." 

" My father ! " he ejaculates, a momentary 
strength retuming to him with the know- 
ledge. " Oh, father, this is good of yoü ! I 
shaU go in comfort now." 

" My poor boy 1 " says Colonel Dumaresq, 
who, with the rest of the party, has been 
put in füll possesaion of the actual facts of 
the catastrophe by the people of the hoteL 

" h was an accident," says Adrian vaguely, 
as he tries to fix his filmy gaze upon his 
father. 

" What ? This ! " 

" No, no ; the other — Conway's. I have 
wanted so often to speak to you of it and 
I could not. I have robbed you of both 
your sons, father; but the other — ^it was 
sheer accident — my gun caught in the 
hedge. Ah ! " shuddering, " I can see it 
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even now, and all that was best in me died 
with my hrother.'^ 

The pathos of his words penetrates all 
their hearts. The father and mother weep 
openly, and Isabel can restrain her tears no 
longer. 

" My darling 1 " she says convulsively, 
" whoever doubted it ? '' 

" Not you, love," he answers, as he tums 
his djdng eyes towards her. "You have 
never doubted me in anything — even in 
this. And how have I repaid yonr trast ? 
But I am not guilty, Bell, except for this 
last rash act, which seemed to me inevitable. 
Better to blot myself from off the earth 
than to live a life of shame. Poor Aura ! " 
he goes on presently, "how will she bear 
it ? '^ 

"God has already sent her consolation, 
Adrian. She is the mother of a healthy 
son, bom this moming, ^ and likely to do 
weU.^' 
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At this intelligence he smiles. It is pain- 
ful to watch the sickly smile that flickers 
across his dying face. 

" I am glad/' is all he says. " I hope he 
will be a comfort to her ; but teil her not to 
caU him Adrian/^ 

^' What shall he be called, dearest ? " 

" Conway, if my father has no objection. 
But how will she live ? how will she support 
him? Oh, my God! my Godl" — in a 
sudden access of agony — " what is this that 
I have done f " 

"Adrian, Adrian, my dear boy, don't 
speak like that; you torture me,'' exclaims 
the Colonel. " I have been harsh with you 
— I have been cruel ; but I see it all now, 
and as f ar HS I can make amends I wUl, 
Those who have arrogated to themselves a 
Position in my house that did not belong to 
them will occupy it no more, and your 
wife and son shall take their place. I 
pledge my Word upon it, Adriau. Aura and 
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her boy shall live with me so long as it suite 
their convenience to do so. Only say you 
forgive me before you go." 

Lady Olivia is kneeling by tlie bedside and 
holding one of her son's hands. Adrian puts 
forth the other feebly to clasp bis father's. 

"Thank you," he says quietly; "I can 
die in peace now." And then he closes bis 
€yes, leans back upon the pillow, and has a 
terrae attack of faintness. 

** These will come and go, come and go, 
until it is finished," remarks the little doctor 
in explan^ion, as he administers the neces- 
sary restoratives. Adrian revives at the last 
Word. 

". Bell 1 " he says eagerly. In a moment 
she is bending over him. " Promise me one 
thing. You will stay here; you will not 
move until it is ßnished.'* 

" I promise." 

" That the last thing my eyes see may be 
your face — ^the last sound my ears hear, your 
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voice — the last fact of which my soul is con- 
scious, your love. Oh, Bell, Bell I if in 
ßome far-off distance there may be for me, 
even for me — the prodigal and the outcast 
— a heaven, it will be the remembrance of 
your love that takes me there." 

^^ Hush, hush f my dearest. No, another 
love than mine," she answers through her 
tears. 

Yet is he right; for human love that 
clings through good and ill report and 
remains faithfol to the end is but a reflec- 
tion of that Divine sympathy that laid 
down its life for us all. 

'' You will not forget me, Bell, unworthy 
as I am of your remembrance ? *' 

"Never, my dearest. You are the first 
— last — ^best affection of my heart." 

*' Not even if you marry ? " 

" I shaU never marry, Adrian/' 

Another hour — ^how quickly it has slipped 
away — and he is going. 
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" To the last ! " he murmurs. " All is 
growing cold and dark about me now ; but I 
can still feel your band. Bell — ^unconsciou» 
love of my life — be witb me to the last ! " 

And she is so. 



THE END. 
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